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Peace News 


The fourth estate’s sixth sense gives way 
as Vassall reporter admits 


‘| was incorrect’ 


The public hearings of the “ Vassall 
Tribunal,” which is investigating ‘the 
circumstances in which offences under 
the Official Secrets Act were committed 
by William John Christopher Vassall,” 
have largely turned into an investigation 
of how various national newspapers 
built up their stories of the case. 

There have been two typical reactions by 
the journalists concerned. On the one 
hand is great self-righteousness, a pro- 
fessed belief that the press considers only 
what is in the public interest, is the 
guardian of democracy and liberty, etc. ; 
on the other hand there has been an 
astonishing casualness and cynicism 
about a newspaper’s responsibility to tell 
the truth. 

An extraordinary example of this second 
attitude occurred when the Attorney- 
General asked Mr. Tom Tullett, chief 
crime reporter of the Daily Mirror, how 
he came to write: ‘Eighty-seven other 
clerks worked in the same department (as 
Vassall).” Mr, Tullett replied: “Mr. 
Saker (with whom he worked on the 
story) and I discussed this and we both 
knew many Government departments 
had between 80 and 90 workers in them, 
so we decided on 87.” The point may 
have been a small one, but it is clear 
that some journalists take a similar atti- 
tude to questions of much greater im- 
portance. On issues discussed in the 
Cabinet, for example, said Mr, Douglas 
Clark (political editor of the Daily 
Express), one is bound to “ deduce ” and 
“infer.” and it is not misleading to the 
public “to state as a fact that which 


rested on conjecture and speculation.” 
Everyone knows that newspapers, even 
“quality” newspapers, do not always 
tell the truth, but often the explanations 
given for this are a bit too glib: the 
papers are “ biassed’””’ (against CND, the 
Communist Party, the trade unions); or 
they are only interested in boosting their 
circulation; or the editor is the lackey 
of some wicked capitalist proprietor 
whose prime purpose is making money, 
increasing his power, duping the people. 
There is some truth in all these accusa- 
tions, but the whole picture is a great 
deal more complex than they suggest. 
To say that a certain newspaper report 
is “ false ” implies that there is a “ truth ” 
about the situation which can fairly 
easily be discovered. There is a story of 
a conference of philosophers who were 
listening to a lecture on the nature of 
truth. In the middle of the lecture a 
door at the back of the hall burst open 
and a man ran into the room, screaming 
wildly. A few seconds later a woman 
appeared at the doorway, shouted some- 
thing at the man, and then fired several 
shots with a revolver, The wounded man 
and the woman then dashed out of a 
door at the other end of the room. 
When the lecturer (who had staged the 
whole little drama) asked his audience to 
write down what they had just seen, the 
resulting reports varied so enormously 
that it was difficult to believe that some 
people were writing about the same 
event, 

When someone says that a newspaper 
hasn’t told the truth he may be saying 


no more than that the newspaper’s report 
is different from the one that he would 
have given. A subjective element - the 
prejudices and defects of observation of 
the reporter - enters into any report and 
the complainer’s view of what happened 
may be no less subjective than the 
paper’s. 
Yet even if a newspaper account is 
shown to be “false” according to an 
agreed view of the “ truth,” this may not 
be the result of deliberate lying on the 
part of the reporter, the editor, or the 
proprietor. There are many reasons why 
an honest journalist may send in a report 
which is untrue. He may have observed 
the facts incorrectly (like the philoso- 
phers at the conference) ; he may reason- 
ably have relied on sources which turn 
out to have been unreliable; he may, 
unconsciously, have selected facts or in- 
accurately reported events with a view to 
making a good story to please his own 
journalistic pride or his editor’s preju- 
dices. The fact that most newspapers 
and magazines (including weeklies and 
monthlies) are produced in a great hurry 
makes accuracy much more difficult to 
achieve, 
Yet much of the evidence on which some 
papers built up their Vassall stories con- 
sisted not of facts at all but of “ impres- 
sions,” ‘‘ deductions,” and ‘logical con- 
clusions.” 
“ Asked by Mr. Willis where he got 
the information that Vassall was acting 
personal assistant to the Civil Lord, 
Mr. Williams (of the Daily Herald) 
said he did not wish to say. ‘I went 


price 6d 
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up to a man and told him what J was 
intending to say, and I gathered from 
him that I was correct. He had 
deduced that Vassall had held this 
rank. When Mr. Willis said there 
was no such thing as a_ personal 
assistant to the Civil Lord, Mr. Wil- 
liams replied: ‘I was incorrect.. 
(Times report - our italics.) 
Several journalists at the Vassall hear- 
ings, when asked for the source of their 
information, have refused to disclose it. 
There may be good reasons for taking 
this attitude - to reveal where informa- 
tion came from might at the same time 
be a breach of personal confidence and 
stop up an important way of getting 
facts about the Government’s activities - 
but one would have more respect for 
some reporters if the sources they did 
reveal were more impressive than impres- 
sions, deductions, and logical conclusions. 
If the problems facing an honest jour- 
nalist trying to tell the truth are con- 
siderable, the Vassall Tribunal has shown 
that some don’t try very hard. : 
It might help if newspapers stated their 
sources clearly. Then the reader would 
know what was based on official state- 
ments, what was simply based on reports 
in other newspapers (the Vassall Tribunal 
revealed the extent to which newspapers 
use each other’s stories), what was based 
on confidential sources, and what was ne 
more than inference and deduction. One 
cannot legislate for goodness: but at 
least we would know more clearly the 
worth of a newspaper’s content if this 
suggestion were adopted. 


RUSSIA’S ANSWER TO POLARIS 


This picture of a Soviet nuclear submarine 
was shown in “Izvestia” last Saturday, 
together with another showing the captain 
holding the Soviet flag. “Izvestia” claimed 
that the photos were taken at the North 
Pole, and that the Americans were lying 
when they claimed to be the first to the Pole 
with a submarine. 

On the same day “Tass” announced that 
the submarine, Leninsky Komsomol, had 
had the task of reaching the North Pole and 
occupying a combat position there to pre- 
vent “enemy ” submarines from delivering 
a rocket attack. 

In its latest report on the military balance 
the Institute for Strategic Studies has stated 
that by the end of this year the Soviet 
Union may have between 15 and 20 nuclear 
submarines, Also a number of G and Z class 
Soviet conventional submarines have facil- 
ities for launching missiles from the surface, 
and the Soviet Union is believed to have 
submarine-launched missiles of three ranges 
- 100 miles, 400 miles, and a longer-range 
(missile similar to the Polaris. 
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Classified 


Terms : cash with order, 6d. per word, min. 4s. (Box 
Nos. 1s. extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, | Peace News, 3h Caledonian Road, London, N.L 1. 


Meetings 


Oxford Anarchists’ Meeting at 5.30 p.m. Wednes- 
days at 4c Park End St, for anarchists in Oxford. 
(Town, Gown and District.) 


H. Dennis 
N.W.1. 


“The Nature of Worship.’" Speaker: 
Compton. Friends House, Euston Road, 
Sunday 3 February at 6.30 p.m. 


Personal 


Co-op shoppers everywhere. By quoting L.336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offers amazingly low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temperance 
Brokers, local representatives--in all areas. Morris 
Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex. 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. Contract and 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. Thames Carpet 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 

Conscientious Objectors to further service in the 
Armed Forces seeking information as to their posi- 
tion are asked to give dates of any previous National 
Service, etc.. when writing to the Secretary of the 
Continuing Committee of the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


‘Fifteen Ways of Making Money with a Typewriter.”’ 
New book. 10s. post free. Express, 17 Nicholl St., 
Swansea, 


Free Copies of Peace News will be sent to potential 
readers. New readers’ trial rate: 8 weeks 2s. 6d post 
free. Please send names and addresses to Circulation 


Manager, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 


nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, ‘slimming, inferiority complex, 
Sunday to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 
3901. 


Peanuts club, 213 Bishopsgate. New Iberian Stompers 
(Jazz), this Saturday and every Saturday. CND Folk 
Songs Sunday. C’ttee of 100. 


Column Ltd., Falcon House, 
Pen Friend—all hobbies. 
All ages. 


Personal 
Lancs. 
almost every country. 


Burnley, 
Correspondents in 
S.A.E. for details. 


Literature 


Common weal Collection, a free postal service 
(U.K. and Eire). Philosophy—Religion—Peace-making 
—Non-violence. For index of books available write: 
Librarian, Llwyn-y-Gwew, Merthyr Tydfil, S. Wales. 


Contact—a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s. 9d. 12 months, 17s. Box 
1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Housmans (the Peace News Booksellers) for all peace 
literature and books, posters, leaflets and campaign 
material; selections ‘‘Sale or return’’ for meetings, 
etc. Send s.a.e, or call for latest lists, and s.o.r. 
terms. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross, London, N.1. 
TER 4473. 


WE ARE YOU 


LEPERS ARE HEALED 


(15s provides sandals, and off then to work) 


REFUGEES ARE HOUSED 


(£75 provides a Prefab Home) 


SCHOOLS ARE BEING BUILT 
(£300 provides an African School) 


WELLS ARE BEING DUG 


(£100 provides fresh water to thirsty village) 


ORPHANS ARE BEING SHELTERED 
(£25 provides a year’s keep to an Algerian Refugee) 


CHILDREN ARE BEING TAUGHT 


(£1 provides a year’s primary education in the Congo) 


Your gift will help to build a better 


world. We forward without deduction. 


Liberte, the French pacifist monthly. 16s. a year 
post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., Kings Cross, London, N.1. 


Situations wanted 


Tired of rat race. Boy, 17, vegetarian unilateralist, 
requires useful work. Anything considered. P, 
Wills, 14 Baileys Way, Wroughton, Swindon, Wilts. 


Holiday Accommodation 


Snowdonia National Park. Vegetarian Guest House 
overloking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, sands and sea 
bathing. Also furnished rooms, own kitchen. Trevor 
ane Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, Merion- 
eth, 


the right to 
To make the service as 
we urge organisers to: 


As this is a free service we reserve 
select from notices sent in. 
complete as possible, 


~ 


Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

Include date, town, time, 
nature of event, speakers, 
tary's address). 


Tc publicise full details, 
played advertisement. 


N 


place (hali, street), 
organisers (and seere- 


book a classified or dis- 


1 February, Friday 


Birmingham : 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bull St. 
Women’s Mtg. _with Films. __CND. 

Chesham, Bucks. : 8 p.m. Council Chamber. ‘' Any 
Questions ? '’ Erskine Childers, Adrian Mitchell, 
Michael Tigar, Gordon Western, Chair : Tony Har- 
man. CND. 

2 February, Saturday 
Harrow, Middx: 7.30 p.m. Co-op. Hall, Mason‘s 
Ave. (Opp Harrow and Wealdstone Stn.). Free film 
show : Interview with Linus Pauling. Pt. 1, Paths 
of Glory. (Co- “Op. and CND.) 

Ipswich: 2.30 p.m. Town Centre. + Public Mtg. 
Leafleting, Peace News and Black Paper selling. 


Jaywick Caravan Group. 


London, §.W.15: 3 p.m. Poster Parade from Zeeta’s, 
Putney High St. CND. 


Penge, §.E.20: Assemble 2.30 p.m. 
Billet,"* for march to Bromley, Kent. 


“The Crooked 
CND. 


3 February, Sunday 


London, N.W.1: 7.15 p.m. St. Pancras Town Hall, 
Euston Rd. Folk Music and Jazz Concert. 
Tickets : 7s. 6d. Yellow Star. 


London, W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus) for West-End 
Poster Parade. CND. 


4 February, Monday 


Loadon, N.9: 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
St., Edmonton. Stuart Morris: “Conscientious 
Objection—its individual and social significance.’”” 


FoR, PPU. 
Londor, N.W.1: 7-9.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse. (Rooms 
7-8), Euston Rd. Lecture discussion: “‘Non- violent 
direct action in a constitutional democracy.’’ Tickets 
Schools for Non-Violence (C'ttee 


Is. 6d. at door. 
of 100) 


London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. Friends’ 
Anthony Greenwood, M.P., and Russell Kerr : 
Streak, Berlin, Skybolt, Cuba, Polaris - 


Hse., Heath St. 
“* Blue 
What 


Save a life by using your pen. Received in gratitude by Hon. Treasurer, The Next?’ CND. 


Rt Hon James Griffiths PC 


MP 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road, London W5 


Clothes desperately required. 


War on Want Depot, Cossack 


Stores, Caxton Street South, London, E.16. 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


Or 


take advantage of this #—~ 
special offer 


10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


ecoen RS SH SUREDESESSERSERATAORARSEERSSEE ERE ESaseR! 


PLEASE. SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR TEN WEEKS (1 ENCLOSE 
5s) 


INA MES Re, oo. Re. cotae ee: seca 


ADDRESS........ 


SEND TO : TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pn6 


~mond Fletcher ; 


5 February, Tuesday 
Brighton ; 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Centre, Ship St. Ray- 
“The Bomb. and the Common Mar- 
ket."". CND. 

Lendon, §.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Tudor Room, Caxton 
Hall (nearest U'ground Stns., St. James's Park, West- 


minster, Victoria). Carol King: ‘‘ South ‘Africa's 
Banished People.’" Admission : 2s. Anti -Apartheid 
Movement. F 

London, S.W.1¢ 7.30 “p.m. House of Commons 


(Room booked in the name of Frank Allaun, M.P.). 
Stuart Morris: ‘‘ Is pacifism relevant today ?"' LPF. 


6 February, Wednesday 
London, N.4: 8 p.m. Finsbury Park Meth, Ch., 
Wilberforce Rd. (off Seven Sisters Rd.). Ronald 
Mallone: ''CND and Religion." CND. 


7 February, Thursday 


Birmingham ; 7.45 p.m. Music Room, Midland Inst., 
Paradise St. Dr. John Fremlin: ‘' The Role of 
Civil Defence in 1963.” CND. 


Admission : 1s. 
Mtg. Hse., Bush 
“With the Youth 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends‘ 
Rd., Leytonstone. Ceri Sugarman: 
Orchestra in Berlin.’" PPU 


London, W.C.1: 
32. Tavistock Sq. 
“Germany Now". 
Republic.’’ SoF. 


7.45 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 
Opening Jecture in series on 
Konrad Braun: ‘‘The Federal 


8 February, Friday 

London, W.C.1: Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 Tavistock 
Sq. Lunch-time talk. Bishop Ambrose Reeves: 
Soca Africa.'' Buffet Junch from 12.30 onwards. 
SoF. 


Woking, Surrey: 8 p.m. Small Co-op. Hail, Percy 
St. Supporters’ Mtg. Speaker: George Clark. CND. 


9 February, Saturday 
Birmingham: 3 p:m. Typographical Inst., Bath St. 
(nr, General Hospital), Public Mtg. Barnaby Mar- 
tin and Alan White om experiences during the voyage 
of Everyman III to Leningrad. CND. 


Private hotel, 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, 
Quaker 


quiet part of sea-front, moderate terms. 
owned. G., M. and H. Hather. 


Accommodation wanted 


Pensioner wants accommodation anywhere. Widower 
preferred, reasonable rent, vegetarian. Box. No, 148. 


Wanted 


Books bought. The older the better. 
collected anywhere. Peter Eaton, 
Ave., London, W.11. 


Large quantities 
80 Holland Park 


Bradford ; Assemble 3 p.m. Schoo! St., Cheapside, 
for poster parade to publicise ‘‘ Steps towards 
Peace."’ CND. 


Colchester : 2.30 p.m. Town Centre, 
Leafleting, Peace News 
Jaywick Caravan Group, 


Public Mtg. 
and Black Paper selling. 


10 February, Sunday 


London, N.t: 3.30 p.m. Caledonian Rd., King’s 
Cross, Dorie Samson: ‘ Israel Today.”’ Great 
Companions. 


14 February, Thursday 


Birmingham : 7.45 p.m. Music | Room, Midland Inst., 
Paradise St. Adam Roberts : ‘ Polaris and the arms 
tace - some new dangers.’ CND. 


15 February, Friday 


17: 7.30 p.m. St. John's Ch. Hall, 
Public Mtg. and Films. CND. 


Admission Is. 


Birmingham, 
High St., Harborne. 


Bradford : 7.30 p.m. Textile Hall, Westgate. 
Greenwood, M.P., and supporting speakers. 


Anthony 
CND. 


London, N.W.1: 7-9.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse. (Rooms 
7-8), Euston Rd. ““Non-violent direct action in 
Britain - a retrospect.’’ Lecture-discussion, Tickets: 
1h Schools for Non-Violence (Committee of 


15-17 February, Fri-Sun 


Attingham Park, Salop : 


Weekend course, Atting- 
ham Park Adult College, nr. Shrewsbury. ‘ Films 
and Criticism."' Lecturers: Alan Lovell, Albert 
Hunt, Peter Harcourt. Details: The Warden. 


Every week 


Tuesdays 


Edmonton, N.9: 8 p.m. 
{opp. Police Stn.), Fore Street. 


‘The Horse & Groom " 
A new ‘“ Folky ” 


sort of club. Guitarists, singers needed, Proceeds 
to Edmonton CND. 

Fridays 

Brighten: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 


Picnic lunch and discussion, Tea provided, bring 
own food, Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF. 


Loadon, E.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship. | Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Croydon 17:30 p.m.-10.30 p.m” YCND Centre, 17 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


Saturdays 


Oxford : 30-4, Carfax, corner of .Cornmarket and 
Queen St. Peace News: selling. Other peace litera- 
ture on. request, Organiser: Richard. Wallace, 1 
Frenchay F Rd. Oxford 55605, 


Sutton, Surrey ::10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND, 


Orpington: 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's.) 
Manning book bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 


Bristol: 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 
(weather permitting). C'ttee of 100. 


London: 7,30-10.30 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The 
Peanuts Club, CND Folk Songs. Informal. Singers 
needed. London C’ttee of 100. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS. 


t renounce war and I! will never mm 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Piedge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street. WCl 


E. M. Solomons 
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The Black Paper criticised 


E. M. Solomons is a volunteer member of 
the Civil Defence Corps with the rank of 
Reconnaissance Officer. Like many CD 
members all over the country, he was sent 
a copy of the “Peace News” Black Paper 
on “H-Bomb War - What It Would be 
Like.” He was strongly critical of the re 
port and was invited to put his objections 
in a letter which we undertook to print with- 
out omission or alteration. The paragraphs 
of his letter have been numbered for refer- 
ence when reading the editorial reply that 
follows. 


1. I have been asked to comment, as a 
volunteer member of the Civil Defence 
Corps, on a report on nuclear warfare which 
your paper has published. In general terms, 
this report spoils a good case by over-state- 
ment and by its gratuitous attack on the 
Civil Defence Corps. Nuclear weapons are 
deadly enough, and nobody would quarrel 
with anything which would warn the public 
of their danger, provided the warning is 
given soberly, without exaggeration or 
hysteria, 


2. While the theoretical capacity of the 
bigger bombs which have been tested last 


year may be greater than the 1OMT bomb, 
which is regarded as the biggest likely to 
be used in war (and which is itself only half 
as powerful again as the SMT bomb) the 
falling-off of effect which these tests have 
revealed makes it most unlikely that any 
nation would explode any of them in war. 


3. Equally, whatever the theoretical danger 
of a nuclear device being exploded by acci- 
dent, or in panic, then surely all the Gov- 
ernments involved would do their utmost to 
prevent a further catastrophe. How many 
limited wars have there been since 1945 ? 


4. The Chapter headed World War III 
reads like science-fiction. The Civil Defence 
Corps has, however, planned for the possi- 
bility of a surprise attack. 


5. This section contains misleading figures. 
For example, for a 10MT bomb - the 
largest likely to be used - to make a crater 
the size mentioned, it would be a ground 
burst. The figures for the fire zone require 
the same weapon to burst high in the air, 
(which would incidentally mean that there 
would be no radiation from it). The larger 
crater would go with a smaller fire zone, 
and vice versa. 


6. Radiation seems to frighten people 
most of all. It is not new, as the sun, and 
naturally radio-active materials, have emit- 
ted radiation ever since the Creation. It is 
certainly dangerous, but not uncanny. The 
immediate radiation set up at the moment 
of explosion can be disregarded. It is short- 
lived, and its range is so short that anyone 
close enough to the bomb to be affected 
would be killed by blast, heat, or falling 
buildings. Radio-active particles drifting in 
the air and falling to earth after the burst, 
known as “ fall-out”, would be dangerous 
to life and health. The Civil Defence 
Corps, with other Services, would be 
responsible for predicting the probable 
incidence of fall-out, ascertaining its actual 
incidence, and caring for people likely to 
be affected. 


7. The chapter headed “ What about Civil 
Defence?” seems based largely on ignor- 
ance. Its first paragraphs admit that any- 
thing written about nuclear bombs - includ- 
ing your own report - is largely guesswork. 
It completely disregards the main object of 
a Civil Defence operation, which is to save 
lives. To this end, volunteers are trained 


A reply from Peace News 


1. The Black Paper does not attack the 
Civil Defence Corps as such; it considers 
how practicable CD plans are likely to 
prove in the conditions of a large-scale 
nuclear attack. 

British CD plans would be seen in proper 
Perspective if the Government were prepared 
- as CND scientists have urged - to hold 
public hearings on the effects of nuclear 
weapons, as has been done in the USA. 


While the Black Paper was in preparation. 
the BBC held its own hearing in the form 
of a radio programme entitled “‘ The Bomb,” 
during which scientists and other experts 
gave their views about nuclear war and 
civil defence. To quote the summing-up in 
The Guardian, February 7, 1962: 
There appeared to be a consensus. that 
civil defence could not protect people 
from blast and fire after nuclear attack, 
and that its usefulness as a protection 
against fall-out from bombs was problem- 
atical both because of the technical diffi- 
culties and the uncertainties of the pat- 
tern on which attack would take place. 
2. We do not think most military scientists 
now shure the view that no H-bombs 
bigger than 10-MT. are likely to be used in 
war. Bombs of .20-MT and upwards, ex- 
ploded high up, can be used as giant incen- 
diaries to set huge areas on fire. 
It is difficult to know exactly what Mr. 
Solomons means when he says that a 10-MT 
bomb is “only half as powerful again as 
the 5-MT bomb.” Figures'were given in the 
Black Paper to show that while the bigger 
bombs-do not “ pay off” militarily in terms 
of bigger blast, they do so as fire weapons, 


Films and criticism 


A weekend course, 15-17 February, at the 
Shropshire Adult College, for anyone inter- 
ested in looking at films with more under- 
standing. 


Lecturers: Alan, Lovell, Albert Hunt (both 
contributors to Peace News) and 
Peter Harcourt (BFI). 


Further’ details from the Warden, Attingham 
Park, nr Shrewsbury. 


AMERICAN ‘LITERATURE 


Capitalism Means War 8d 
War and Unemployment . 8d 
War -. Why ? 1s 4d 
All post paid! ~The lot 2s 3d 
a Socialist Labour Press 
- 53 Sedgemoor Road, Coventry 


Baie bowl 


because the fire-circle widens much faster 
than the blast-circle as the bomb grows in 
size. 

3. Government policies and strategies are 
themselves factors in the present perilous 
situation. It is naive to suppose that Gov- 
ernments wouid always be able to control 
a crisis precipitated by accident, panic or 
miscalculation. 

4. It is news tc learn that the Civil Defence 
Corps has “ planned for the possibility of a 
surprise attack.” Evacuation schemes obvi- 
ously depend on ,several days’ warning, and 
so does the preparation of “refuge rooms” 
in millions of homes. It has been repeatedly 
stated that the Government relies on at 
least:a week’s warning from Intelligence 
sources of a likely H-bomb attack, and it 
would be interesting to know what the CD 
Corps proposes to do in the event of a sur- 
prise attack. 

5. The Black Paper makes clear (page 8) 
that an H-bomb kills and destroys in differ- 
ent ways, by tlast, radiation or fire, depend- 
ing on how high up it is exploded. Mr. 
Solomons is right, however, in saying that 
the passage about the 10-MT bomb on pp. 
8 and 9 of the. Black Paper could be mis- 
leading. An addition to the Black Paper 
will be made to make it clearer that the 
effects of a 10-MT tomb as listed could not 
all occur simultaneously from the same 
bomb. 

6. Radiation is not presented in the Black 
Paper as something “ uncanny”; a special 
effort wag made to explain this phenomenon 
in simple but scientifically correct language. 
Nor does this chapter concern itself with 
immediate radiation from the -fireball. It 
does, however, stress the important differ- 
ence between the kind of slowly drifting- 
down. fall-out we get from H-tests, and. the 
intense radia-activity that would cover some 
hundreds of thousands of square miles after 
H-bomb explosions in war. 

7, The chapters on civil defence. were 
written with the help of scientists who have 
made a study of the subject, and nothing 
Mr. Solomons says gives Us any reason to 
doubt. their soundness. . Training .in. rescue 
and first-aid is.useless if the scale of .the 
catastrophe makes..CD operations - and 
indeed, continuation of any civilised life - 
impossible, 

8. The general definition of the “ Z.” Zone 
given in the Black Paper is taken from the 
Manual of Civil Defence Vol.'1, Pamphlet 
2 -* Radio-active’  Fall-Out: Provisional 
Scheme of Public Control; thé figures’ for 
very close-in fall-out are quoted from evid- 
ence’ given by ‘expert witnesses before the 


Special Sub-committee on Radiation of the 
Joint Committe on Atomic Energy, US Con- 
gress, 1959, We are aware of the details of 
the evacuation scheme, so far as they have 
been published, but fail to see how these 
procedures affect the main point that the 
whole “zones” scheme is a paper plan 
which could easily prove unworkable in a 
large-scale nuclear attack. 


9. The amount of protection against fall- 
out given by a “refuge room” in the aver- 
age home has been put in question by prac- 
tical tests carried out in America, and ites 


right that the public should know of this. : 


In addition, it is very doubtful whether there 
would be the time or materials available for 
most householders to prepare a “refuge 
room” to Heme Office specifications, The 
actual protection would probably be that of 
unprepared houses, many .of which would 
be damaged; if fall-out got into the house 
through smashed doors or windows the pro- 
tective factor might, according to one scien- 
tific adviser, be only 5- to 15-fold. 


10. The chapters on casualties are designed 
to make clear that medical resources would 
be unable to deal with the number of in- 
jured in an H-bomb attack (there are only 
about 50,000 doctors’ in Britain, of whom 
perhaps less than 2,000 might be left alive 
and uninjured to deal with, say 10 million 
casualties). 


41. Volunteeis like Mr. Solomons.:are loyal 
to the idea of civil defence because it gives 
them a feeling of being able to do some- 
thing constructive in a threatening. world. 
In this sense civil defence and CND have 
much in common. If Mr. Solomons became 
convinced that a nuclear.war would - as 
President Kennedy and Lord Home have 
both recently implied* - mean “the end,” 
would he then feel that the risks of the 
H-bomb gamble were justified ? Or would 
he feei that the time had come to think 
anew. about such weapons as a means of 
defending freedom ? It was to put this ques- 
tion squarely. to the conscience of. every 
citizen that the Black Paper was published. 
*President Kennedy said (ina television 
interview, “December 17; 1962) that.‘ when 
that day comes, and there is*a massive ex- 
change, then that is the end, because you 
are talking about Western» Europe, - the 
Soviet Union, the United States - of ,150 
million fatalities.in thes first: 18 hours:”. 


Lord Home, in a tetter to the Scottish Com- 
mittée of 100, wrote? ‘Nuclear’ Weapons 
cannot be used for'political ends’. . . since, 
if they were used, there would be no-one 
left to dominate and nothing to Seize.” 


to look after themselves and their neigh- 
bours in any emergency which may arise, 
in peace or war. So far from hiding the 
truth from the public, efforts are made to 
teach as many people as possible both the 
nature of the danger and the steps to be 
taken. We cannot knock on every door in 
the country, but we teach everybody who 
comes to us. 


8. The scheme for evacuation of “Z” 
zones is obviously not understood by who- 
ever read the handbook on it. There is an 
excellent training film showing how evacua- 
tion would be carried out, and I imagine 
that arrangements could be made for this 
and perhaps other training films to be 
shown to any organisation which might be 
interested. 

9, The refuge room is unfairly and danger- 
ously treated in the report. It might make 
the difference between life and death, and 
if people are discouraged from preparing 
one by this report, then its author may 
have their deaths on his conscience. 

10. The chapters on casualties really 
mean no more than that the rescue and 
first-aid services will have their work cut 
out. The same sort of thing happened in 
the last war when there were times when 
doctors were forced to reserve treatment 
for those most likely to live, and merely 
ease the sufferings of those who were going 
to die. After a nuclear attack, anyone who 
might be able to shift for himself would 
have to do so. 

11. Unfortunately, rescue and first aid, and 
the many other tasks which would have to 
be faced, need skill and training. The time 
to prepare is now, not after the damage is 
done, Marching and demonstrating is cheap 
and easy, but learning how to clean up the 
mess. while it has no publicity value, would 
be far more useful. The scientists who 
helped to prepare this report would be far 
more usefully employed training as Scien- 
tific Intelligence Officers, and every one of 
your readers who was prepared to make 
-the. effort. could find something useful to do 
after.a nuclear attack, and be taught how 
to do it. After all, one of the lives they 
learn to save may be their own. 


A tribute 


For this week we planned the brightest, the 
most irrestible appeal to top off a great 
year in the paper’s life with the greatest 
ever Peace News Fund success. 

But Helen Allegranza has died, and the 
replies to her eloquent appeal for our work 
have become a mass tribute of affection, a 
sad procession of friends grieving for a 
very brave and warm-hearted co-worker 
whom the movement could so ill afford to 
lose. 

Readers who never knew her have felt an 
added personal responsibility to ensure 
success for the appeal she launched. There 
could be few more fitting tributes than 
making quite sure that the paper whick 
meant so much to her can face 1963 
equipped to campaign more effectively, for 
the ideals she so finely exemplified. 

I believe the office will raise its £5,000 froma 
our Christmas card and bookshop proceeds. 
Helen begged readers to match this with a 
similar contribution. hebalance doe is 
shown below. » me ath , 
Oar’ financial year ended yesterday, but the 
closing date for the Fund has been extended 
to next Thursday, February 7. 


HARRY MISTER 
total-since February 1 1962! 


£341 


contributions this week £689 44 


we need £1583 by next Thursday 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to-Lady Clare-Annesley Treasurer ° 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 


43, 


London N1 . 
OE RARE RS TSA TSN ASI 
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JOnIN BALL'S COLUMN 
AN EXPENSIVE MISTAKE 


Mr. Macmillan seems to have made a seri- 
ous mistake over the cost of the Polaris 
missiles which he agreed to buy at Nassau. 
When he came back from his rocket-getting 
expedition he said: “The terms are very 
good. We pay nothing for development. 
We purchase the missile and put it into our 
own British-built submarines.” 

Now it appears that Britain will not only 
have to pay for each missile purchased (at 
about £357,000 apiece), but also a contribu- 
tion towards the cost of developing the mis- 
siles. The Polaris A-3 missile, which has 
had six consecutive unsuccessful tests, is 
still very much in the development stage, 
and it is estimated that Britain’s share in 
producing the weapon may be around 
£35,000,000. 

Those who think it important that Britain’s 
weapons should be made in Britain and not 
in the USA are getting understandably hot 
under the collar about this newly announced 
expenditure. But the whole business is 
really not very surprising. Conservative 
ministers have frequently presented nuclear 
“ defence’ as an inexpensive matter. For 
example, Duncan Sandys, then Minister of 
Defence, declared when introducing the 
1958 Defence White Paper on February 26: 
“T will deal, if I may, with the economic 
side first. Here there is evidence that our 
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policy is continuing to lighten the burden of 
defence.” 

Actually the Defence Estimate was down 
that year, but it has been up every year 


since. To use Mr. Sandys’s words, the 
burden of defence has lightened as follows: 
1958-59° ..  cccosstvecvesevinctesees £1,465,450,000 
1959-60), eee di uel sccosesetecete £1,514,130,000 
196061 «os iieetesscssceeteicees £1,629,830,000 
IOGT=G22 ort asec eis etees £1,655,600,000 


® ® ® 


At the time of the Old Bailey trial of the 
six Committee of 100 members at the begin- 
ning of last year the prosecution emphasised 
many times that the offence was a criminal 
and not a political one. 

Talking to Trevor Hatton, Pat Pottle and 
Terry Chandler, who were released on Mon- 
day, I learned that the newspapers and pub- 
lications they received in prison were given 
special scrutiny. Freedom was not allowed, 
Peace News was stopped sometimes or had 
parts removed, and even The Friend was 
stopped on some occasions. Pamphlets by 
Gene Sharp and April Carter were not 
allowed. This special treatment was clearly 
given on orders from the Home Office, 
rather than on the initiative of the Governor 


of the prison, since they were in different 
prisons at various times. If they were ordi- 
nary criminals, why were they treated as 
political offenders ? 


@ ® @ 


In the debate on the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbour which appeared in Peace 
News recently, the crucial question seemed 
to be: Did President Roosevelt have ad- 
vance knowledge of the attack, and did he 
deliberately let it take place to further his 
own political ends? Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes (Peace News, December 7) claimed 
that Roosevelt did know of the attack 
several days before it took place. 


Professor William Neumann (December 14) 
thought the truth was still obscure, but sug- 
gested that the disaster was much more 
likely the result of bungling US intelligence 
than any deliberate conspiracy on Roose- 
velt’s part. Dr. Bourne (January 11) argued 
that Dr. Barnes’s case was based on what 
“ are not facts at all, but presumption neces- 
sary for his argument.” 

Among these widely differing expert 
opinions it is very difficult for the non- 
historian to pick out the truth. Certainly 
the evidence on which Dr. Barnes bases his 


extremely serious charge against Roosevelt 
seems rather vague - it would be interesting 
to know more about the messages which 
“actually pinpointed the attack on Pearl 
Harbour” and which he says the Americans 
had decoded well in advance. Meanwhile, I 
have come across a further view of the 
matter in a book by Roberta Wobhlstetter, 
Pearl Harbour: Warning and Decision. 


After describing how the Americans had 
had a great deal of success in breaking 
Japanese codes and, as a result, were expect- 
ing an offensive in south-east Asia on the 
week-end of December 7, she adds this 
interesting note: ‘Also available in this 
mass of information, but long forgotten, 
was a rumour reported by Ambassador 
Grew (US Ambassador in Tokio) in Jan- 
uary, 1941. It came from what was re- 
garded as a not-very-reliable source, the 
Peruvian Embassy, and stated that the 
Japanese were preparing a surprise air 
attack on Pearl Harbour. Curiously, the 
date of the report is coincident roughly with 
what we now know to have been the date 
of inception of Yamamoto’s plan, but the 
rumour was labelled by everyone, including 
Ambassador Grew, as quite fantastic and 
the plan as absurdly impossible.” 


Shirley Toulson 


Films of far countries 


“TI write to you from a far country. It is 
called Siberia” - so starts Chris Marker’s 
commentary to his first film, Letter from 
Siberia, made in 1957. He has now made 
three films, all concerned with places, if not 
so far distant from his native France, at 
least a long way removed from it in outlook 
and development. After Letter from Siberia 
came Description of a Struggle in 1960, and 
Cuba Si! completed in 1961. All three 
were shown at the National Film Theatre 
last week during a series of programmes 
presenting the work of the “Left Bank ” 
Paris film makers, 


Marker is a committed Marxist, and al- 
though he is never guilty of clumsy propa- 
ganda, his beliefs necessarily limit his view 
- and he occasionally makes statements that 
history proves naive.. After the events of 
last October, wherever our sympathies may 
lie, we can hardly be expected to believe that 
Cuba’s only connection with the Soviet bloc 
was the sugar trade, and that even this would 
not have existed had the United States not 
banned Cuban imports. Yet Marker is not 


wholly uncritical of Castro’s “little Utopia ” 
- there is a sequence of children choosing 
their Twelfth Night presents from the super- 
market Wise Men (figures slightly more 
picturesque than our tired Father Christ- 
mases, but otherwise similar), The children 
choose “little dogs which will grow up to 
be big dogs, little rabbits which will grow 
up to be big rabbits, and little machine guns 
which will become large machine guns.” 
The dialogue of all Marker’s films has been 
published in book form - that of Cuba Si! 
appeared in this country in the October, 
1962, edition of the magazine, Movie. It 
was a sound track reconstructed from this 
text that the National Film Theatre audi- 
ences heard, for the French authorities have 
banned the original commentary. This is 
an important key to Marker’s work, for, 
although the dialogue of the film consists 
mainly of an interview with Castro himself, 
it is always the words more than the visual 
images which give his films their full 
impact. 

This is even more true of Description of a 
Struggle - the story of the Israelis’ struggle, 


not only to evolve a national state in a 
largely hostile world, but also to keep the 
original vision of that state uncontaminated 
by the trivialities and philistinism of com- 
petitive, capitalist society, In this film 
Marker is puzzling aloud. He contrasts the 
affluence of Haifa and Tel Aviv with the 
wretched ghetto in Arab-held Jerusalem, and 
the equally miserable condition of the Arabs 
in Jewish Nazareth. He shows how the 
homespun democracies of the kibbutzim 
have gradually weakened as living condi- 
tions have become easier - and in a melo- 
dramatic cut, which is none the less effective, 
he compares them to the ancient co-opera- 
tive communities on the shores of the Dead 
Sea, now the traditional site of Sodom. 

In fact Marker uses his shots of this dead 
country to sound a warming which reaches 
well beyond the boundaries of Israel. Logic- 
ally, his next film would be about one of 
the new African countries, but there are 
signs that he may break off his search for a 
national Utopia and make an even more 
difficult film - one which will show that to- 
day “no country is an island.” 


Segregated soccer: an open letter to FIFA 


The Secretary, 

FIFA (International Football Federation), 
Dear Secretary, a 

In August, 1961, the International Federa- 
tion suspended the Football Association of 
South Africa because of its policy of racial 
discrimination, 

In August, 1962, this suspension was re- 
newed, and the President of FIFA, Sir 
Stanley Rous, was authorised to visit South 
Africa to investigate the position. 

In spite of repeated enquiries the non-racial 
South African Soccer Federation was unable 
to obtain details of the terms of reference 
of the President or of the powers conferred 
on him in the matter. 

The suspended racialist body, FASA, has 
made great efforts to disrupt the non-racial 
Federation and was materially assisted in its 
efforts by Government and municipal pres- 
sures. In June, 1962, nine football players 
were prosecuted because they participated in 
a non-racial. match. The court acquitted 
them, and this showed that there are as yet 
no laws to prevent mixed sport in South 
Africa, The Benoni and Springs municipali- 
ties were among those which ordered non- 
racial football teams to join the racialist 


body, When this was not done the munici- 
palities removed goalposts and prevented 
these teams from playing. 


The Commission, composed of Sir Stanley 
Rous and Mr. James McGuire, went to 
South Africa on January 5 this year. On 
arriving in South Africa Sir Stanley is re- 
ported to have said that there is nothing in 
FIFA’s constitution which insists on mem- 
bers applying the principle of miulti- 
racialism, and that he was not concerned 
with that aspect. The Commission met re- 
presentatives of the non-racial South Afri- 
can Soccer Federation (SASF) in Johannes- 
burg. This was an unsatisfactory interview 
and Sir Stanley’s conduct is reported to have 
been “extraordinarily dictatorial.” SASF 
was not given an opportunity to challenge 
certain facts which were submitted to the 
Commission by FASA and other represent- 
atives of racialist bodies. 


We have been shocked to Jearn that FIFA 
executive has released FASA’s suspension, 
although that body still practises racial 
segregation. 

It is claimed that the position in South 
Africa will be tested by sending an African 


football team to tour that country. Even if 
the Government of South Africa admits 
such a team, will the tourists not be sub- 
jected to apartheid’s humiliation? They 
will play only against Africans, they will 
travel in segregated buses, trains, etc., and 
they will not be able to spend a night in any 
of the “ white” hotels. Moreover, spectators 
who will watch their matches will be seated 
separately according to their race. In Cairo 
the African Football Confederation has 
already decided to have nothing to do with 
SAFA and to ask for the complete expulsion 
of ‘the South African racialist body at the 
next FIFA Congress in Tokyo. 


We would like to protest at the decision of 
FIFA executive to reinstate SAFA when 
that body still practises racial discrimina- 
tion, and ask that the full Congress of FIFA 
should discuss and reverse this unfortunate 
and unwise decision. We support the non- 
racial South African Soccer Federation in its 
effort to eliminate racialism from sport. 


S. Abdul, 


Acting Hon. Secretary, 
Anti-Apartheid Movement, 
London, 


oe ee 


A young man had an accident and was out 
of work. His wife was forced to take a 
job, and so she left her ten-month-old baby 
with a woman who looked after five other 
toddlers. The babv was lively, but he was 
often strapped in a high chair, and one 
morning, while another baby was bcing 
bathed, he strangled himself in his attempt 
to escape. 

This incident was reported recently in our 
local paper, I don’t know if more under- 
fives are killed in densely populated areas 
such as ours, but the accidents seem to be 
quite frequent. There was another case of 
a four-year-old boy who was drowned while 
playing on some barges, The coroner at the 
inquest suggested that the canal should be 
more securely fenced. The father had been 
taking the boy on his lorry to work, but on 
the day of the accident he left him playing 
while he went to look for a new job. 


These two incidents dramatise the sort of 
problems which face parents bringing up 
children in our disintegrated urban society. 
No adequate facilities are available for the 
children of working mothers. One child in 
a hundred goes to a local authority nursery, 
but, as the session is only three hours long, 
there is still the problem of finding a 
“minder ” for the rest of the day. The lack 
of nursery schools is an example of the 
Government fertilising existing problems. 
Many children are brought up in cramped, 
unhealthy conditions; many grow up in the 
oppressive loncliness of a flat; yet we are 
supposed to believe that a place with Mum 
in it is more beneficial than a nursery 
school. Nurseries are regarded as a luxury 
for society, although we all know that the 
pre-school years are the most crucial for the 
child’s development. 


The other startling aspect of the death of 
these children is that society condones their 
repressive upbringing. At the inquest on 
the baby the coroner exonerated the child- 
minder for strapping down the toddler, and, 
similarly, there was no suggestion that being 
a full-time lorry driver’s mate is not a 


13,000 


copies of the Government White 
Paper on “ Defence” for 1962, we are 
officially informed, have been distribu- 
ted, including issues to all Government 
departments ‘except the Ministry of 
“ Defence”. The White Paper has been 
out for eleven months. 


107,000 


copies of the Peace News Black Paper 
on H-Bomb War have been sold. The 
Black Paper has been out for less than 
three months. A further 20,000 copies 
were printed last week, making a total 
printing of 127,000. 


This report, which has been written 
with the help of scientists, tells you 
what nuclear weapons will do; why 
war by accident is a growing danger; 
what an H-bomb attack would be like; 
and how much protection and chance 
of survival Civil Defence is really likely 
to give us. 


12 for 4s 6d, 50 for 15s, 100 for 25s, 
1,000 for £11. Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. TERminus 4473. 


Julie Faney 


healthy occupation for a small boy. To me 
the most acute tragedy of these incidents is 
that the two children were particularly 
lively and tried to rip through the restric- 
tions which*successfully oppress so many in 
towns. 


Most people would agree that families such 
as these cannot be expected to fulfil the 
normal functions of bringing up their chil- 
dren. But how many families can? It 
might be a glorious, bouncing business in 
Bethnal Green, with several generations 
spread down the streets, so that children 
and adults formed a community; but this is 
not true of the suburbs where young 
couples have no relatives and so attempt to 
be self-sufficient. 


The myth that two adults and X children 
can live in isolation and independence 
withers up when you watch married couples 
shrivel under domestic pressures. Today the 
“good father” is expected to contribute his 
earnings and leisure to the family. His out- 
side interests conflict with domestic duties 
but if he gives in he becomes dull and 
downtrodden. As for the wife ‘... woman 
continues to be a domestic slave, because 
petty housework crushes, strangles, stultifies 
and degrades her, chains her to the kitchen 
and to the nursery, and wastes her labour 
on barbarously unproductive, petty, merve- 
racking, stultifying and crushing drudgery.” 
These are Lenin’s words, but the women’s 
pages of top papers are filled with the same 
Strains. We are still trapped in our homes, 
and since advertising puts pressure on us to 
make them gleam, we respond by putting 
the home first. This means little interest in 
activities outside the home (except for voting 
Conservative), and a lot of activity inside 
the home, especially in preserving it from 
children; double effort is put into preserving 
it from the neighbour’s children. 

This is so pointless, Men are fighting for 
better working conditions, shorter hours, a 
better educational system. And yet most of 
us women have been so conditioned that we 
stay at home, with our homely thoughts and 
personal problems, quietly sympathising 
with the wives of Ford workers. But why 
do we accept conditions which we could 
easily change ? 

One problem common to all mothers of 
children under five is the lack of nurseries. 
Many women, tired of waiting for the Gov- 
ernment, have grouped together and started 
non-profit making, pre-school play groups. 
Once the children are settled we can con- 
centrate on other issues, such as nuclear dis- 
armament, the advancement of state educa- 
tion, etc. The disadvantage of belonging to 
such groups is that they are new and have 
no funds. Luckily, the Co-operative move- 
ment has come to our aid, and in my dis- 
trict organises a Women’s Guild with a 
childreri’s group attached. We discuss sub- 
jects of current interest and hope to be a 
pressure group for local improvements. 
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THE HOME AS 
A PRISON 


‘In working class districts, says Julie Fancy, community life is often very strong and 
children have no trouble in finding companions to play with, whereas in middle class 
suburbs, families are more isolated and there is less for children to do, (Photo: Roger 


Mayne.) 


The Co-op also organises a series of talks 
on “Life and Literature in the Nineteenth 
century” where we are encouraged to talk 
and read. Books are provided. Discussion 
can easily be steered towards present-day 
conflicts, or one can clamour for a public 
reading of Engels’ Conditions of the Work- 
ing Class in 1844. Although we are mainly 
trying to free ourselves so that we can join 
in activities during the week, the absence of 
any solution for children of political parents 
at weekends is disgusting. A child is either 


Brief notices 


The Penguin Charles Addams (4s 6d). 

A selection of Charles Addams’s best-loved 
ghouls, witches, children and victims. The 
Pictures haven't reproduced as well in the 
small Penguin format as they did in the 
very large books in which théy first 
appeared, but it is more convenient for 
reading in the Tube. 


Menace of the Miracle, by Heinze Abosch 
(Collet’s 25s). 

A study of the Federal Republic of West 
Germany - its history, economy, politics 
and culture - with a passing look at East 
Germany. 


Breakthrough to Peace (New Directions, 
$1.95). 

Twelve views on saving the world from 
nuclear destruction, including those of Erich 
Fromm, Lewis Mumford, Norman Cousins 
and Herbert Butterfield. Introduction by 
Thomas Merton. 

Hinduism, by R. C. Zaehner (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 10s 6d). 

From History to Sociology, by Carlo 
Antoni, foreword by Benedetto Croce 
(Merlin Press, 25s). Studies of Wilhelm 
Dilthey, Ernst Troeltsch, Friedrich Mein- 
ecke, Max Weber, Johan Huizinga and 
Heinrich Wolfflin. \ 


trailed to a meeting or left at home with 
Mum. Surely a political organisation which 
was really concerned with the present as 
well as the future would arrange for chil- 
dren to play in groups under the guidance 
of two adults while the rest campaigned for 
CND or the Labour Party ? 


However, all these methods need organisa- 
tion, and many people resent this. There- 
fore the obvious solution is a Jittle bit of 
co-operation between - neighbours. This 
method is so rare that I feel it is worth 
recording our experience, Four housewives 
in my district felt that it was worth looking 
after two lots of children once a week to 
eam a day’s complete freedom. A whole 
day’s freedom is quite a luxury in this 
world, but it could easily be managed by 
any housewife. 

This swopping method works on a small 
scale with some people, but it is very hard 
to get permanently established. So I have 
been forced to operate on a commercial, 
capitalistic basis. Now I am paid to look 
after two boys while their mother goes out 
to work, At least I’m fulfilling one theory 
- that children should grow up with com- 
panions. 


In next week’s ‘Peace News’ Anne Vogel 
writes on the relationship of the family 
and political activity, and in particular how 
this affects the peace movement. 
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A factory department meeting 
in Yugoslavia: candidates for a 
workers’ council are proposed 


Douglas Stuckey 


ventures 

in 
industrial 
democracy 


The debt-ridden Duke of Kent, Queen Vic- 
toria’s father, was glad to borrow money 
from the young capitalist, Robert Owen. A 
successful product of the industrial revolu- 
tion, technically competent and financially 
astute, Owen was at first accepted by the 
“society” of his day, despite his rather 
eccentric philanthropy. Before he was 
thirty he had become proprietor and sole 
manager of the New Lanark Twist Co. in 
Scotland by marriage to the daughter of the 
former owner. 


At New Lanark, close to the place where 
the project of a “factory for peace” was 
conceived, Owen started to put into prac- 
tice his views concerning the education, 
freedom and dignity which were the right 
of the industrial worker. 


There were about 2,000 people connected 
with the mills, including 500 children from 
the poorhouses and charities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. Although Mr. Dale had 
been a kindly employer, the general condi- 
tion of the people was degraded, and vice 
and crime flourished. Convinced that char- 
acter was a product of environment, Owen 
set to work to provide decent housing; to 
improve sanitation; to control the sale of 
spirits and offer instead good food sold at 
cost price; and above all to educate, free 
expressive education (botanising, dancing, 
visual aids and things unknown in the aver- 
age curriculum for another eighty years), 
producing “graceful, genial and uncon- 
strained ” children. The first infant school 
in Britain was at New Lanark. 


Owen’s factory became a place of pilgrimage 
for reformers (it is still working today), but 
Owen was only at the beginning of a life 
ef toil for change, founding communities 
(“ New Harmony” in America cost him a 
fortune), self-governing workshops, and a 
giant industrial union. Owen’s former 
friends in the establishment attacked his 
associations and other aspects of the radical 
ferment with all the forces of law and of 
terror, and his Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union was destroyed, but from an 
industrial viewpoint his touch was sure and 
his experiments successful, 


The brick buildings which he erected to 
house his work-people look common-place 
today, but Owen was a revolutionary. “If 
there is one closet doctrine more contrary 
to truth than another, it is the notion that 
individual interest, as that term is now 
understood, is a more advantageous prin- 
ciple on which to found the social system 


... than the principle of union and mutual 
co-operation.” Although Owen favoured 
government intervention to stop industrial 
abuses, as time went by he emphasised in- 
creasingly that progress depended on decen- 
tralised co-operative organisation, in other 
words, upon “do it yourself.” 


The Labour Party’s parliamentary action 
and general practice has been based on the 
belief that if some form of public owner- 
ship replaced the profit-motivated capital- 
ists a new society would be bom, a society 
in which efficiently planned industry, under 
the disinterested central direction of com- 
petent managers, would provide the wealth 
for a welfare state and minimum standards 
of life for all. 


But the managerial system which is ascend- 
ant is destructive of individual dignity and 
responsibility, and nominal changes in 
ownership do not alter the problem of 
power - control is the root of the matter. 
The citizen in his various roles as a worker, 
consumer, parent and so on, must partici- 
pate in making those decisions that affect 
him. 

The Co-operative movement, which might 
have been the spearhead of advance, has 
gradually retreated from its early philosophy 
of full industrial democracy, and now the 
Co-operative Productive Federation, which 
embodied a degree of workers’ control, has 
folded up. 


The Co-operative movement recently has 
been squeezed between the different pres- 
sures of commercialism and its alliance with 
the Labour Party, an alliance which has de- 
manded much but given little scope to the 
operative expression of co-operative prin- 
ciples. Many of the Co-op proposals, for 
instance its detailed plan for the decentral- 
ised socialisation of coal mining, were 
admirable, but these seem to have been 
forgotten in a concentration on efforts to 
maintain retail business, by mergers of 
independent societies, and by the tinsel 
attractions of King Ko-op Koupons. 

The history of the endeavours of this 
“minority of fervour,” however, is more 
encouraging than a quick resumé might sug- 
gest. For instance, the Guild Socialist move- 
ment of the early part of this century 
“failed,” in the sense that the practical 
working guilds were dissolved after a few 
years of operation, but “ failed ” only under 
the pressures of a hostile political and eco- 
nomic system, and not because of any 
proven impracticability of their self-govern- 


ing constitution. The National Building 
guild (the most important) and its local 
centres executed between 1920-1922 a num- 
ber of substantial housing contracts on a 
non-profit basis and were generally “ agreed 
to have done excellently” (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica). But the Government suddenly 
abandoned in 1921 the large Addison hous- 
ing scheme which had been offered by them 
to the guild, and the builders were driven 
to rely on bank and commercial credit. 
Lack of capita] has been the nightmare of 
democratically controlled industry, and this, 
coupled with divisions among the leadership 
caused by the enticing voices of new poli- 
tical sirens - the British Communist Party 
and the Social Credit movement - resulted 
in the collapse of the guilds. 


The outlook now is in some ways particu- 
larly exhilarating. Guild Socialism has gone, 
but since the war there has been a prolifer- 
ation of ad hoc activities by groups with 
no allegiance to any political creed, and who 
are ignored too often, therefore, in the syn- 
thetic political party economic discussions. 


The Tal-y-Llyn and Festiniog railways have 
been restored and are operated by func- 
tional voluntary societies; the Middleton 
Railway at Leeds, which provides regular 
goods services, is run by a volunteer asso- 
tion; the Stratford-on-Avon Canal has been 
restored by voluntary labour under the 
zgis of the National Trust; the tenants of 
the Glanllyn Estate in Wales, having en- 
dured ownership by landlords and later the 
Government, have co-operated to purchase 
their land and farms; at Brora the miners 
will soon own their own pit, which other- 
wise would have closed and caused the de- 
population of the local community; houses 
have been built efficiently by “ self-help” 
groups (to such good purpose that even a 
Tory Government has decided now to give 
these schemes encouragement and to take a 
belated look at the much larger and diverse 
“self-build” housing projects of Scan- 
dinavia). , 
This is additional to the courageous and 
difficult ventures at Scott Bader’s and at 
Farmers*, chemical and printing works re- 
spectively, which have gradually transformed 
their constitutions to allow worker partner- 
ship in ownership and control, and which 
compete successfully with their orthodox 


*For details of Farmers see the recently pub- 
lished Christian Principles Practised in In- 
dustry, published by Farmer and Son, 295 
Edgware Road, W.2. 2s. 6d. 


rivals; and additional to the many attempts 
at establishing self-sufficient communities 
with an agricultural basis. 
In Eastern Europe, Yugoslavia has seen 
legislation to allow for worker ownership of 
industry and direct citizen participation in 
communal affairs. How much genuine devo- 
lution can be accomplished by the bene- 
volent relaxation from the top of dictatorial 
power is uncertain there, as it is in Pakis- 
tan, where Ayub Khan’s basic village demo- 
cracies have some attractive features. 
However. a cautious attitude to Communist 
manceuvres should not prevent a careful 
examination of what has happened in Yugo- 
slavia since the passing of the ponderously 
titled “ Basic Law Concerning Management 
of State Industrial Enterprises and Higher 
Industrial Associations by the Working 
Staffs of These” in 1950. To take as a 
small example the town of Kranj, near the 
Austrian frontier. Here at the “Sava” 
rubber factory the workers’ council of 31 
members (26 manual workers; five other 
employees) discussed and decided or ap- 
proved at 40 meetings held during a recent 
period of two years the following matters : 
Election of the managing board. 
General pay policy and regulations. 
Investment credits for housing construc- 
tion. 
Principles for the distribution of the net 
income. 
Production plans and the investment pro- 
gramme, 
The foundation of a technical rubber 
manufacturing school, 
Overtime. 
First aid stations, etc., etc. 
In complementary fashion, the civic author- 
ities of this little town determine its con- 
structional programme by a poll of the 
citizens in which they state their order of 
preference for the various proposals. <A 
typical list included a dental clinic, a new 
river bridge, an apprentice hostel, nursery 
schools, houses and an indoor swimming 
pool. 
Some of these enterprises are very small, 
but the ideal of industrial democracy is a 
direct and comprehensive challenge to the 
entrenched power of man over man, and it 
depends for its implementation in large 
part upon the direct action of individuals 
and small groups. No “them” can institute 
the new order merely by a remote act of 
parliament. 


Douglas Stuckey is a member of the 
National Committee of Common Wealth. 


THE FACTORY FOR PEACE 


You start with a slogan, “ Ban the Bomb,” 
and very quickly you find that you cannot 
take a stand on this one isolated issue with- 
out taking a stand on many other issues as 
well. You begin to look for the causes of 
war and try to think of ways of eliminating 
these causes, and you soon find that you 
have to make your mind up about race 
relations, the Common Market, industrial 
conditions, housing schemes, and everything 
else that concerns society and the state. 
You try to think of ways that, for example, 
the economic problems caused by disarma- 
ment will be solved. And you begin to 
realise that you can’t solve one problem 
without solving a lot of others at the same 
time. 

And you take certain actions. You may 
write a letter to The Times or to the Prime 
Minister, or you may decide to stand for 
Parliament; you may join a protest march, 
or call a conference and produce an organ- 
isation. Or you may take direct action. 


Direct action in the peace movement has 
usually meant non-violent resistance, 
whether against the law (as with the Com- 
mittee of 100's sit-downs) or against social 
taboos (as with the freedom rides). Re- 
cently, however, there have been examples 
of direct action which have been legal, 
which have been constructive rather than 
just acts of resistance, and which have been 
not on the isolated issue of the bomb, but 
on various other connected issues. To some 
extent the recent demonstration at Newing- 
ton Lodge, the LCC reception centre for 
homeless families, was an example of this 
trend. Even more so were the large number 
of fasts that were carried out over Christ- 
mas by members of CND and the Com- 
mittee of 100, the money saved and collected 
going to such organisations as Oxfam. This 
‘was direct action, not illegal, and on the 
issue not just of the bomb, but also of the 
world-wide poverty that could well be a 
cause of world-wide conflict. 


An even more ambitious project is one 
which is being carried out in Glasgow. The 
project is a “Factory for Peace,” and it 
will be starting only about 20 miles away 
from New Lanark, the scene of Robert 
Owen’s great industrial experiment. 


This project sets out to achieve several 
things at once. It is starting in an area of 
high unemployment. Its constitution lays 
down that the factory will produce no goods 
that are to be used for war purposes. It 
will be co-operatively owned, part of the 
profits being ploughed back into the factory, 
part given to organisations such as War on 
Want that exist to help the under-developed 
areas of the world, and part to organisations 
that are working for peace. 

All these things - workers’ control, helping 
the poor countries, doing something about 
unemployment, gearing industry to peaceful 


Richard Boston 


From slogan to act 


A view of New Lanark, ‘the 
scene of Robert Owen’s 
great industrial experiment’ 


production - all these things we have 
thought about, talked about, and written 
about. At last they are things that some 
people are going to do something about. 
They are going to collect some money toge- 
ther and put into practice what everyone 
else puts into words. 


Unlike the other co-operative factories in 
Britain, this one will be co-operatively 
owned from the start. There will be an 
advisory body which will guard the prin- 
ciples of the company and will have a veto 
on specific issues. This advisory body will 
consist of four members from the Iona 
Community, two from the Committee of 
100, two from CND, and one from an 
organisation existing to aid under-developed 


National appeal for £10,000 . 


The National Appeal for the Factory for Peace is being launched today. The target is 


£10,000. Kt is sponsored by 


EARL RUSSELL, OM, FRS 
REV. MICHAEL SCOTT 

DR. DONALD SOPER 

SIR HERBERT READ 
ANTHONY GREENWOOD, MP 
SYDNEY SILVERMAN, MP 
MICHAEL FOOT, MP 

CLIVE JENKINS 

CLIFF MICHELMORE 

ABE MOFFAT 


DR. RONALD MEEK 
VERA BRITTAIN 
HUGH BROCK 
DONALD GROOM 
PHILIP TOYNBEE 
OLIVER BROWN 
NAOMI MITCHISON 


SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 


DR. HARRY WHITLEY 


REV. MURDO EWAN MACDONALD 


Cheques or postal orders should be sent to the Rey. James Sim, 214 Clyde Street, 


Glasgow, C.1. 


countries. But this advisory body will not 
be concerned with normal running. All the 
workers will have an equal say in decisions 
affecting their own wages, new products, 
profits, and other policy matters. 

Starting a factory is obviously an expensive 
and hazardous project, so it is worth look- 
ing carefully at the way it is going to carry 
out its plans. All the capital will be 
donated by sympathisers: the target aimed 
at is £10,000, for which there will be a 
national appeal. A limited appeal has al- 
ready raised £2,000 in sums from five shil- 
lings to £50, With only £3,000 production 
could start in a small way. Rent for the 
premises is expected to cost £500 a year: 
an option has already been taken on a 
building of 3,000 square feet accommoda- 
tion in a Glasgow re-development area. 
Secondhand equipment will cost about 
£2,500. On this basis five people could 
start work. They will begin with custom- 
ordered sheet metal and general engineering 
work, including stove-enamelling. For this 
last process designing and making their own 
plant will cost around £300, instead of 
£2,000-£3,000 for new equipment. In three 
months five people could make a furnace 
worth £6,000. 

The whole scheme has been gone into in an 
extremely practical and realistic way, with 
advice from several businessmen, chartered 
accountants and others. Tom McAlpine, 
who is the convenor of the group and has 
done most of the organising of the project, 
will be the manager and salesman of the 
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factory. Aged 32, he is a Burgh Councillor 
and a member of the Scottish Committee of 
100, with a degree in engineering and ten 
years’ experience in industry. Until recently 
he was chief development engineer with an 
industrial concern in Scotland. The other 
members of the group - the draughtsman 
and the sheet metal workers - are similarly 
well-qualified. 


It would be absurd to pretend that this pro- 
ject will by itself make much difference to 
the issues of unemployment, aid to under- 
developed countries and industrial demo- 
cracy. But if it 1s successful - and there 
seems no reason why it shoud not be - it 
will be able to expand. Perhaps it will be 
an example to the unadventurous trade 
union movement in this country. With their 
enormous capital resources they could 
quickly get something done. Why, for ex- 
ample, should not the boiler-makers start 
their own boiler-making factories in direct 
competition with the capitalist firms? And 
perhaps it will be an example to other in- 
dividuals who would like to take similar 
action themselves. 

This project seems to me to be potentially 
one of the most important that has been 
taken by any group in the peace movement. 
It is far more realistic and far more prac- 
tical than any amount of conferences or 
marches or contesting by-elections, If it is 
successful, and if others follow its lead, it 
may prove to be the most important ex- 
ample of constructive direct action that this 
country has seen. 
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Devi Prasad Gandhi's ‘top followers’ 


The Nehrus-Motilal 
B. R, Nanda. 

(Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 

I Meet Rajaji, by Monica Felton. (Mac- 
millan, 2Is.) 


and Jawaharial, by 


What Gandhi worked for was much bigger 
than the political independence of his 
country. Time and time again he said he 
was fighting against British rule not because 
he wanted to develop the Indian nation into 
a big power, but to open the way for her 
people to choose their own pattern of life 
and politics. He did not talk of a “new 
pattern of life” in a vacuum. 

With his own experiences supported by 
those of thinkers like Ruskin and Tolstoy, 
he formulated a new political philosophy 
which he wished to work out in a free India. 
Understanding the needs of rural India and 
convinced about the evils of centralisation, 
he vehemently pronounced: “God forbid 
that India should ever take to industrialism 
after the manner of the West.” With his 
sharp insight into history and human nature 
he searched for alternatives to violence and 
power politics to solve problems peacefully 
and effectively. Consequently he developed 
a political philosophy and devised tech- 
niques to build up a non-violent, decentral- 
ised, socioeconomic structure of society. 

It is astonishing what a great variety of 
people of almost conflicting opinions rallied 
round him io follow his leadership. His 
personality was so exceptional that in spite 
of this assortment his influence gave his 
lieutenants an air of unity. An onlooker of 
the Indian political scene before India 
achieved her independence felt that every- 
body in the freedom movement had fully 
imbibed the spirit of Gandhi’s way of life. 
In Gandhi’s philosophy moral values control 
political action, thus creating an entirely 
new pattern of social behaviour. If creative 
moral values and politics are separated from 
each other, one becomes formal and ritual- 
istic and the other turns into power politics. 
Gandhi was cbviously aware of this dicho- 


tomy in his movement. It can be seen from 
the document he had prepared for the All- 
Indian Congress Committee on the day 
before his assassination, which suggested 
that 
“the Congress Party in its present form 
has outlived its use. India has still to 
attain social, moral and economic inde- 
pendence in terms of its seven hundred 
thousand villages as distinguished from its 
cities and tewns, The struggle for the 
ascendency of civil over military power is 
bound to iake place in India’s progress 
towards its democratic goal. It must be 
kept out of unhealthy competition with 
political parties and communal bodies. 
For these and similar reasons the All- 
India Congress Committee resolves to 
disband the existing Congress organisa- 
tion and flower into a Lok Sevak Sangh 
(organisation for the service of the 
people).” 
His idea was to create a mass movement 
for the reconstruction of Indian life. But 
the politicians, i.e., the Congress Party, did 
not even think it important enough to work 
out Gandhi’s plans. Non-violence found no 
place in the constitution of the country. 
The spinning wheel which symbolised de- 
centralisation of power and economy was 
removed from the national flag. 
The post-independence history of India has 
been a sort of disillusionment for those who, 
unaware of political actualities, thought 
Gandhi’s India with his “top followers” 
would lead their country in a different direc- 
tion unpdecedented in history. They hoped 
that India would be a guiding light for 
others. 
The two books under review are biographies 
of three of the most prominent figures of 
the Indian National Congress, the largest 
organisation working for the freedom 
struggle in India. The Nehrus - father and 
son - and C. Rajagopalacharya. Although 
Rajaji actively participated in Gandhi’s con- 
structive. work, all of them accepted 
Gandhi's leadership only in the methods of 


achieving political independence. Motilal 
did not live to see Indian independence, but 
Jawaharlal and his colleagues who formed 
the first Government in independent India 
had told Gandhi in so many words that they 
did not think his socio-political philosophy 
had a place any more. 


Rajagopalacharya, the first Indian Governor- 
General of India, a most brilliant statesman 
with great experience of administration, 
later headed the Madras State Government 
at a time when nobody else could have 
managed affairs in that State. The author 
of I Meet Rajaji gives accounts of her meet- 
ings with him and others who knew him. 
She has treated her subject with single- 
minded devotion, It seems she is writing a 
comprehensive biography of Rajaji later and 
it is hoped that she will deal fully with this 
controversial figure of Indian political life. 
He is the man who initiated many of 
Gandhi's constructive activities in the South 
and led a movement for the propagation of 
Hindi as the national language, but who is 
now against it and is leading a most re- 
actionary party which wants to protect the 
interest of industrialists, rajas and maha- 
rajas. One thing which Monica Felton has 
very rightly focussed attention upon is 
Rajaji’s efforts against nuclear weapons and 
their testing. He is the one who has kept 
the banner of the anti-nuclear campaign fly- 
ing in India. 

Motilal Nehru came from the middle class. 
A successful lawyer in the city of Allaha- 
bad, he adopted the Western style of living. 
His ambition was to earn money and fame 
and he worked hard for it. “1 want money. 
I work for it and get it.” He did not want 
his children to get an ordinary education. 
Before Jawaharlal was old enough to be 
sent to England to Harrow he was tutored 
by an Englishman in his own home. 
Motilal had a complex about English ways 
and life. The biographer writes: ‘‘ Motilal 
may have been led partly by aristocratic 
pride, partly by pro-English prejudices.” 


Jawaharlal came to England for his educa- 
tion, Brilliant as he was, he shone in his 
school and was liked by everybody. Here 
he came across many new ideas and took an 
interest in politics. He asked his father to 
send him Indian newspapers and was very 
much interested in the reports about the 
Indian National Congress. He ‘ dreamt of 
brave deeds of how, sword in hand, I would 
fight for India and help in freeing her.” He 
listened with great interest to the Indian 
leaders who visited London. His letters to 
Motilal reveal the political understanding 
he was developing. 


At the time when the Indian National Cen- 
gress was fattling with parliamentary 
methods, Gandhi came on the political 
scene. The Champaran agitation had shown 
that this quaint little man, seemingly so un- 
worldly, possessed a keen political acumen 
and a formidable weapon. This made an 
immediate impact on Jawaharlal. Motilal 
did not like it. He did not believe in Saty- 
agraha. He thought this extra-constitutional 
agitation was preposterous. Father and son 
were at the cross-roads, But Jawaharlal’s 
admiration for Mahatma Gandhi and the 
exigencies of the Indian political situation 
brought both of them together under 
Gandhi’s leadership. When once Gandhi 
was asked to describe Motilal’s quality he 
said, “ Love of his son.” “ Was it not love 
of India ? ” Gandhi replied, ‘‘ No, Motilal’s 
love of India was derived from his love of 
his son.” 

The Nehrus gives a detailed account of the 
life of the two Nehrus and the freedom 
struggle is thoroughly documented. It ends 
with Motilal’s death, when Jawaharlal was 
41. It will provide rich material to those 
interested in the political aspect of the 
Indian freedom movement. These books 
teli the story of great statesmen who loved 
Gandhi as a great man but followed him 
only as a politician. 


Devi Prasad is a secretary of the War 
Resisters’ International. - 


S. E. Parker 


Francoise - In Love with Love, by Fran- 
goise Delisle. With a Foreword by Vincent 
Long. (Delisle Ltd., 30s.) 


The struggle to establish oneself as an 
individual being is one of the most difficult 
to wage, and one of the first and strongest 
obstacles that faces it is the family. Against 
a mechanical institution like the state, the 
struggle is, in one sense, easier, since one 
does not usually have any intimate 
emotional entanglements with it. The 
family, however, is not enly a pattern to 
which one has had to conform from birth, 
but involves a whole complex of feelings, 


A life-long pacifist and rebel writes her 
fascinating and courageous autobiography 


FRANCO/SE 


In Love With Love 
by 
Madame Frangoise Delisle (Cloth 30s) 


A story which rings with truth, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike 


A ‘confession’ with the stamp of truth on 
every line. 
Emest Raymond 


T shall not easily forget reading ‘Francoise’. 
Sir Herbert Read 
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Against family and state 


both of attraction and repulsion, whose 
traces one carrics to the grave. 


Francoise is one woman’s record of her 
first steps towards independence. Originally 
published some !8 years ago (together with 
its sequel Friendship's Odyssey), it has been 
revised, reset and published as a separate 
volume. Within its limitations, it is a sincere 
and sometimes moving plea for an “ out- 
sider” who does not want to crawl back 
into conformism. 


Born into a large family of craftsmen and 
artists - although she often refers to herself 
as a “peasant” - Francoise Lafitte-Cyon 
(‘ Delisle” is an anagram meaning “of 
Ellis”, referring to Havelock Ellis, with 
whom she lived) developed no talent for 
the arts or crafts that would persuade her 
parents to grant her the right to emotional 
expression, Instead her mother tried to fit 
her into the mould of a “ dutiful daughter.” 
She felt deeply, and had a vivid awareness, 
but these were not sufficient qualifications 
to rank her with her brothers, and she was 
relegated to the role of a quasi-maid, whose 
youthful energies were channelled into 
routine housework when she returned from 
school. It was against this situation that 
she rebelled and, like many others, eventu- 
ally extended her rebellion to the society 
which stifled her. 


Her first chance to live her own life came 
as the result of the failure of her father’s 
business. To help out she had to learn a 
profession that would enable her to earn a 
living, so she entered a teacher’s training 
college on the outskirts of Douai. This 


turned out to be no gay adventure, but a 
sentence of imprisonment in a grim, imper- 
sonal institution which ‘“‘ was out to produce 
Not only was the 


efficient machines.” 


college impersonal: and its pupils strictly 
disciplined, but it was impregnated with that 
hideous puritanism so common amongst the 
petit-bourgeoisie of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries (and not dead yet). This 
is typified by an incident the author re- 
counts: 


“TI heard that during spring and summer 
one could have a shower bath every 
morning, but to my astonishment. this 
was a therapeutic prescription. None the 
less I asked to be sent. This request 
proved to be so unusual that it was 
referred to the headmistress. She declared 
it was the first time a girl had volunteered 
for the shower baths. Why had these 
showers been turned into a torture? They 
were so for the neurotic girls I met in 
College. No one enjoyed them but I. 
Even in my case, the conditions under 
which they were administered stunned 
me at first. The performance took place 
in two cellar rooms, one dark and dingy 
where, on nippy mornings, a brazier was 
burning, the other bare but for a tall 
desk, from which the peasant called 
‘Nurse’ Jashed at one with a garden 
hose... . Still, the water gladdened my 
flesh, even in a gloomy dungeon, so after 
I had offered my back I offered my front, 
to the great horror of the old woman 
who would not tolerate such indecent 
exposure. Truly the Training College 
had rules all its own! ” 


During this period she became interested 
in the radical ideas that were then agitating 
young people. It was Tolstoy who influ- 
enced her most strongly, although she 
rejected the Christian element in his think- 
ing. It was also at this time that her hatred 
of violence crystallized into pacifism. But 


it was above all the “Woman Question’ 
that claimed her attention, and she became 
an opponent of marriage as conventionally 
conceived, Since she was not a Christian 
she rejected a Church marriage, and held 
that ‘‘whatever friendships one formed 
were one’s own concern, the state no more 
than one’s parents having the right to 
contro], guide or register them.” The only 
role she could sce for the state was that of 
the endowment of motherhood and care for 
the welfare of the child. 

It was strange that she could not see that, 
if the state was a menace to friendship, it 
was equally a menace to motherhood. “He 
who pays the piper, calls the tune” and if 
the statc endowed motherhood then mothers 
would become dependent upon it and it 
would have them at its mercy, It could 
hardly be expected that, if it financed 
mothers, it would refrain from interfering 
in the conditions under which children were 
conceived and demand a deciding voice in 
the selection of sexual partners (vide Nazi 
Germany). If sexual love is ever to be 
freed from the strangle-hold of -authority, 
then only a thorough liberation, leaving no 
Achilles heel for the state, will be worth- 
while. 

Francoise Delisle has a mystical approach 
to life and this is reflected in her style, 
which is full of words like “life” and 
“love” written in capital letters. For this 
reason her book may not have the appeal 
that it should to young rebels of today, 
who are justifiably suspicious of resonant 
abstractions. This would be a pity, since 
Francoise, however much one may disagree 
with its author’s metaphysical beliefs, is an 
assurance that the fight of the new against 
the old is perennial and is, by implication 
a gesture of solidarity with the former. 


Adam Roberts 


Do Christians have 


a special voice? 


The relationship between Christianity and 
war is extremely complicated. While some 
people have gone into battle in the name of 
Christ, others have refused to fight because 
of their Christian beliefs. It may well be 
questioned whether a distinct and united 
Christian attitude to war is possible at all. 


The Rev. David L. Edwards, secretary of a 
group of British churchmen associated with 
the Institute for Strategic Studies, has re- 
cently produced a pamphlet, Withdrawing 
from the Brink in 1963, which is a “ plea 
for Christian agreement in Britain concern- 
ing nuclear weapons.” The pamphlet has 
been sent to many leaders of Christian 
opinion in Britain and elsewhere, and is 
offered by the author as a basis for discus- 
sion among Christians in 1963, 


As a basis for discussion, the pamphlet is 
profoundly unsatisfactory. This is not only 
because the pamphlet glosses over argu- 
ments about the meaning of Christianity and 
the relationship of the Christian with the 
state. It is also because the pamphlet, while 
claiming to be a work of realism and prac- 
tical common sense, ignores a number of 
hard, if unpleasant, realities. 


It is where it comes down to practical 
politics that I think it is profoundly mis- 
leading, the more so as it is written in a 
shepherd-guiding-the-flock tone. To make 
statements such as “most expert observers 
reckon that the possibility of the H-bombs 
being used on cities is remote” without 
qualification or substantiation is extra- 
ordinary. 

The Rev. David Edwards argues for what is 
called “a cleaner defence policy” which 


US planes for 
South Africa 


Five Lockheed Hercules transport planes 
have been delivered recently to the South 
African Air Force from the USA. The 
South African non-racial fortnightly “ Con- 
tact ” comments : 


“Transport planes such as these play a vital 
part in the internal defences of any country, 
enabling the government to move troops and 
military supplies from place to place with 
ease and speed., During the Pondoland re- 
volt in 1960, for example, Dakotas were 
used to move troops. The more modern 
Lockheeds will greatly increase the efficiency 
and mobility of the South African defence 
forces. 


“‘The defence forces in South Africa form 
an intimate part of the system of White 
supremacy, and are used to deal not only 
with rioting and violence, but also with the 
suppression of peaceful campaigns, and it 
was with this in mind that the United States 
delegate at the United Nations declared that 
his Government had placed an embargo on 
the sale of American equipment to South 
Africa. But the Lockheed is an American 
plane, and opponents of White supremacy in 
South Africa want to know how the Ken- 
nedy Government allowed the Lockheeds to 
Verwoerd.” 


News in brief 


Representatives of North and South Korea 
have agreed in principle to form a united 
team for the 1964 ‘Olympic Games in 
Tokyo, according to a report in the New 
York Times on January 22. The basis of 
the agreement would be that a single team 
be chosen of the best athletes from both 
/North and South Korea without imposition 
of any quotas. For the last four Olympic 
Games there has been a united German 
team composed of athletes from both East 
and West Germany. 


In mid-January the East Salford Constitu- 
ency Labour Party decided unanimously, on 
its General Management Committee, to ask 
Salford City Council to distribute a copy of 
the Black Paper to every home in Salford. 
The death penalty is to be abolished in 
ERire except for offences against the state 
such as treason, mutiny with violence, or 
certain offences in the field by Army per- 
sonnel. This was announced in the Dail on 
January 24. 

The Oxford Union Society voted by 132 
votes to 77 on January 25 that “ this house 
would prefer conscription to the independent 
deterrent.” 


Christians can unite in advocating. The 
cleaner defence policy includes (1) Counter- 
force, not counter-city, retaliation. (2) 
Abandonment of the independent “ deter- 
rent.” (3) Maintaining a bluff with nuclear 
weapons whereby one has them but does 
not use them. I would have more con- 
fidence in all these points if the objections 
to them were honestly raised - as they 
certainly should be in a discussion pamphlet. 
In talking about counter-force strategy, for 
example, the possible increase in tension 
caused by the strong first-strike character- 
istics~of this strategy are not mentioned. 
Nor is the fact that a counter-force war 
would probably cause more deaths by fall- 
out, which ground-burst bombs produce in 
large quantities. 

The Rev. David Edwards says that the 
abandonment of the independent deterrent 
“would show the world the example of a 
nation placing the world’s interests before 
its own.” Yet he argues that this can be 
achieved without an impossible financial 
burden and without general conscription, 
because “many experts judge” that we 
could now rely on conventional weapons 
and conventional means of transport. The 
great moral gesture is shown to be solidly 
sensible from the point of view of national 
defence, though one would be more con- 
vinced if the pamphlet explained, for ex- 
ample, that at Icast some “ experts” have 
profound doubts about this strategy. For 
example, Anthony Verrier, the defence cor- 
respondent of the Observer and the New 
Statesman, has stated that such a policy 
would necessitate conscription. 


These omissions on important military 
matters are matched by equally grave omis- 
sions in the descriptions of pacifist and 
nuclear pacifist thought. Pacifism is des- 
cribed simply as refraining from “ helping 
any military preparations.” The more posi- 
tive stream in pacifist thought - the idea of 
non-violent change and non-violent resist- 
ance to oppression - is totally ignored. 


The negative aspects of nuclear pacifism, 
too, are emphasised at the expense of the 
positive. Quite rightly, the pamphlet refers 
to the instability which might occur if 
Britain withdrew from NATO. The author 
does not, however, discuss the possibility 
that Britain’s withdrawal might strengthen 
and encourage the anti-war forces in other 
countries, nor does he dwell on many of the 
inherent instabilities of nuclear defence 
systems, which exist whether or not Britain 
gets out of NATO and other alliances, 


In praising this pamphlet editorially, the 
Guardian said that it “usefully summarises 
the decisions, arguments, and literature” 
which are relevant to the discussion of 
Christian morals and nuclear weapons. I 
hope that few people will be so full of 
praise for a booklet with so many inade- 
quacies. 


“Withdrawing from the Brink in 1963.” 
SCM Press, Is. 6d. 


Third man dies 


Three weeks ago in Peace News the deaths 
of two political prisoners in Greece were an- 
nounced. Both died within two days of re- 
lease from prison, having been inside for 
seventeen years. 


On January 22 a third prisoner, George 
Erythriadis, died in a prison hospital in 
Crete, A member of the Political Bureau of 
the Greek Communist Party, he was sent- 
enced to life imprisonment in 1960. For 
five years before that he had been held with- 
out trial. 


Soon after his conviction he developed a 
serious stomach illness, but was refused 
hospital treatment until the day before his 
death. His wife is still in the Averoff 
prison in Athens, and their three children 
are refugees, 


Bombs in Cyprus? 


On January 23 Frank Allaun, M.P., ques- 
tioned the’ Minister of Defence about the 
British military base in Cyprus. Mr. Thor- 
neycroft revealed that £17.5 million was 
being spent on new works in the Cyprus 
Sovereign Base areas, but he refused to say 
whether or not any nuclear or rocket bases 
were being constructed. “I would certainly 
give no assurance as between nuclear and 
conventional weapons,” he said. 


ltallan objector jailed 
_ for six months | 
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Giuseppe Gozzini, a young intellectual 
Catholic conscientious objector, has been 
condemned to six months’ imprisonment by 
the military tribunal in Florence, according 
to the Italian weekly L’Espresso. It is 
thought that the tribunal has been trying to 
win time in which to find an agreeable solu- 
tion to the case or to wait for Parliament to 
decide on a projected law about conscien- 
tious objectors that has been presented by 
Lelio Basso, 

This is the first time that an Italian military 
tribunal has judged a Catholic intellectual. 
Up till now most conscientious objectors 
have been Jehovah’s Witnesses, or anarchist 
pacifists, while Gozzini is a member of 
Catholic Action, and a contributor to Chris- 
en Danomat political and cultural period- 
icals. 

Apparently the military tribunal felt that a 
light sentence would attract more attention 


to the case than the usual sentence of six 
months expected by all objectors. So 
Gozzini was sentenced to six months like 
most of those before him. He insisted that 
his refusal to wear uniform did not imply a 
refusal to serve his own country in any way; 
he asked to be put into some service more 
arduous and dangerous than the army as 
long as he didn’t have to carry arms, His 
request was refused, 


In six months, not counting the sentence, 
Gozzini will have to decide whether to carry 
on with his refusal to wear uniform or 
whether to give in. However, it is very 
likely that the military authorities will 
try to avoid another trial, and that they will 
exempt Gozzini from military service on 
grounds of health, saying that the young 
conscientious objector is seriously ill. 


photo: L’Espresso 


Friends Peace Committee 
starts new film series 


Following the success of the annual film 
viewing sessions of the Society of Friends 
Peace Committee, which have attracted large 
and representative audiences for Saturday 
afternoon and evening presentations of 
sample short films and excerpts from longer 
films bearing on peace, world famine and 


On radio and TV 


Freedom of speech is to be discussed next 
Sunday, February 3, in a BBC-TV pro- 
gramme, Meeting Point. The programme 
will include three speakers, the Bishop of 
Woolwich, T. L. Iremonger, M.P., and Lady 
Longford, and will be at 6.15 p.m. 
Property profiteers are to be shown in a 
BBC-TV documentary next Tuesday, Feb- 
uary 5. The story of how fortunes have been 
made in property development since the war, 
and how all our Jives are being affected by 
these tycoons, will be shown at 9.25 p.m. 
France Looks at Algeria, 2 sound radio pro- 
gramme on the effects of the Algerian war, 
is to be broadcast on the Third Programme 
on Wednesday, February 6, at 8 p.m. 
Christopher Sykes, who went to Paris and 
Algiers to make recordings for this and a 
subsequent programme, says that the pro- 
grammes “aim to reflect the effect of the 
present situation on the personal feelings of 
certain French and Algerian men and 
women. These feelings are very deep and 
profound, often mournful, but I think 
listeners will be impressed, as I was, with 
the speakers’ generosity of mind and sur- 
prising lack of bitterness.” 


racial intolerance, the committee has now 
arranged a short week-evening series of 
feature-length films, 

The first of these, shown on January 25, 
was Power Among Men. This UNO pro- 
duction, strikingly presented, jumps - in an 
apparently arbitrary manner - from one part 
of the world to another, telling four separ- 
ate stories, but all intended to illustrate the 
theme: “Man builds - and man destroys.” 
The accoustics of Rooms 7, 8 and 9 at 
Friends House are not good and people 
speaking with foreign accents against back- 
ground noises in the film were often in- 
audible, but the cumulative effect of the film 
was nevertheless impressive. 

Stars and Ashes and Diumonds are to be 
shown in the same series on Friday, Feb- 
uary 22 and Friday, March 29 respectively. 


FOLK MUSIC AND JAZZ LOVERS 
Don’t miss 


Yellow Star Concert 
This Saturday 7.15p.m. 


St. Pancras Town Hall 


Diz Disley Enoch Kent Judith Silver 
Redd Sullivan Wally Whyton 


and lots more favourites. Admission 7s. 6d. 
Tickets from Collet’s Record Shop, 
Dobell’s Record Shops and at door. 
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THE DISADVANTAGES 
OF UNBELIEF 


The fact that in this country -there is a state 
religion bothers very few people, even those 
normally concerned with civil ' liberties. 
But, if there is an official religion, can there 
be real freedom of religion? This article 
deals with one important aspect of this 
question: the freedom to have no religion. 
The article is reprinted from the bulletin of 
the National Council for Civil Liberties by 
kind permission of the Council. 


Those without a religion do not, legally, 
enjoy free speech. The 1698 Blasphemy 
Act, still on the Statute Book, makes it an 
offence “by writing, printing, teaching or 
advised speaking, to deny the Christian reli- 
gion to be true, or the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament to be of divine 
authority.” True, it is unlikely today that 
anybody would be prosecuted under this 
Act, but he could be; and contracts to let 
halls to secularist meetings could be voided. 
Those in the Navy are not only forbidden 
to ¢xpress their own opinions on religious 
matters, but are enjoined to snoop on their 
colleagues. The Queen’s Regulations and 
Admiralty Instructions for the Government 
of Her Majesty’s Naval Service, 1953, no. 
1827, states; “All officers and men... 
are at all times to exert their influence 
against all that tends to the disparagement 


Monica Felton 


‘Rajaji is one of the most 
distinguished tiving Indians, a 
man of great wisdom and 
charm. Mrs, Felton has suc- 
ceeded in giving a very vivid 
picture of him.’ - Earl Attlee. 
‘Mrs. Felton vividly portrays 
the restless, eager and active 
mind of-the- very. distinguished 
Indian feader.’ - Contemporary 
Review. 
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of religion and the encouragement of vice 
and immorality.” 

The implication that religious scepticism is 
somehow associated with immorality also 
finds its way into our law courts. Despite 
the Evidence Further Amendment Act of 
1869 and Bradiaugh’s Oaths Act of 1888, it 
is not unknown for chairmen of sessions 
and judges to warn juries against accepting 
the evidence of anyone who affirms instead 
of taking the oath, and even - as in the 
case of George Clark’s major witness, 
Trevor Hatton, at London Sessions on 
November 8, 1961 - to refuse to allow 
him to give evidence at all. Though such 
conduct can be grounds for appeal (which 
in George Ctark’s case was successful), it 
leads one to wonder how often a bias of 
this sort, unexpressed and thus unknown, is 
in fact operating. At any rate, for one rea- 
son or another, police officers and other 
officials of the law never themselves, in the 
experience of many observers, seem to exer- 
cise their right to affirm when giving 
evidence. 

In their professional lives unbelievers suffer 
many disadvantages. In the field of social 
work, particularly in probation, youth and 
priscn services, candidates are quizzed on 
their religious beliefs and observances, and 
are unlikely to be accepted if they frankly 
admit they have none. The 1944 Education 
Act fays down that the day is to start with 
“collective worship” and “ undenomina- 
tional” religious education is to be regu- 
larly given. ‘It is, of course, possible for 
teachers to opt out of both, but such action 
creates illwill in staff rooms among those 
who must deputise during religious instruc- 
tion pericds. Furthermore, it is virtually 
certain that no teacher who is not prepared 


Victor Paschkis 


The Society for Social. Responsibility in 
Science was started in the United States in 
1949 after a year’s study by a group who 
had met the previous year on the campus 
of Haverford College at the suggestion of 
A. J. Muste. The 30 or 35 charter members 
were all working in the natura] sciences. 
The society comprises people who are united 
on two points: firstly, that no human being, 
and therefore no scientist, can delegate re- 
sponsibility for the social implications of his 
work to his employer, to the state,,.or to 
society; secondly, that science, like every 
other human activitiy, should be: used only 
for constructive purposes. 

The definition of what is' constructive and 
what is destructive is left to the individual 
conscience. , Theoretically, therefore, a per- 
son believing in.deterrence and engaging in 
weapons. work could become a member, In 
practice, the society does not have any’such 
member. While the mdin emphasis at pre- 
sent is on the problem of ‘armaménts, the 
purpose of the society is much broader. 
The membership has grown from the initial 
small charter membership, all of whom 
were Americans, to about 700, spread. over 
the five continents and. living. in, about 
twenty countries. I would guess that about 
two-thirds of:them work in universities and 
about one-third in industry. -So far we 
have no members in Communist countries, 
although it is known that a few individuals 
there follow the same principles. . 

Many of our members suffer some disad- 


to attend and indeed conduct collective wor- 
ship will be promoted to the position of 
head. Apart from these specific examples, 
there are many other public and private 
posts where information on the religion of 
the candidate is unyustifiably demanded. 

In their family and social life unbelievers 
suffer similar discrimination. If they wish 
to adopt children, they will find it difficult. 
By the 1958 Adoption Act, natural parents 
or guardians have, in a form of consent to 
adoption, to accept the loss ‘“ permanently 
of my rights as a parent guardian,” but are 
able to specify the “ religious persuasion in 
which the infant is propesed to be brought 
up.” Parents of the specified belief must 
then be found. The practical result is that 
within one large denomination there is a 
preponderance of babies awaiting adoption 
over eligible applicants wanting to adopt 
them; while among some other denomina- 
tions and those of no religion, there is an 
excess of prospective adopters over babies 
available. 

The BBC, which is supported by the licence 
fees of all, allows considerable time for 
religious broadcasts, but unbelievers enjoy 
no special radio programmes. When wish- 
ing to organise meeting places to satisfy 
social needs analogous to those met by 
churches, Humanists find that the absence 
of advantageous terms for acquiring land 
and of full taxation and rating exemption, 
such as are enjoyed by religious organisa- 
tions, is a serious handicap. They cannot, 
should they wish, establish State-maintained 
voluntary schools; and though they have the 
tight to withdraw a child from religious 
instruction in State schools, they are often 
unwilling to do so for fear that the child 
will be embarrassed or victimised. 


Responsibility in science 


vantages, such as slow promotion and lack 
of recognition, because they have narrowed 
down the range of activities on which they 
are prepared to work. However, I think 
most find that, when they, clearly state their 
position, there is an amazing acceptance on 
the part of people who disagree with our 
goals. A number of large industries em- 
ploy our members even though they have 
declared that they will not undertake cer- 
tain work, 

The society ‘has an educational function 
which is carried out in several ways. We 
have a monthly newsletter with a circula- 
tion of about 2,000. .We also publish pam- 
phiets and try to get as many. speaking en- 
gagements as possible. We also try to get 
our views across at meetings organised jby 
other bodies, such. as. the professional 
societies. . 

Another activity which the society under- 
takes. - the “ occupational division ” -'is’ to 
operate a free employment service to place 
members or non-members who, for reasons 
of cogscience, want or have to change their 
job. | We'iry” to. lotate’ constructive. jab 
opportunities and, hopefully, to create some. 
Victor Paschkis is professor of mechanical 
engineering and director of the Heat-Mass 
Flow Analyzer ‘Laboratory ..at Columbia 
University. ‘He was one of the charter 
members of the SSRS and was ifs first presi- 
dent. He is a member of the Society of 
Friends and is active im its peace and race 
relations work.. , 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Poilution problem 


The space age is raising a new pollution 
problem of global dimensions, according to 
a report summarised in the New York 
Times of January 21. The Geophysics Cor- 
poration of America has produced a study 
on a $100,000 contract from the Depart- 
ment of Defence, which examines possible 
changes in the upper atmosphere which 
might occur with large-scale deposits of 
rocket exhaust gases. 


Envisaging the development of increasingly 
large rockets, the study found a “ strong 
possibility that the accelerated rocket pro- 
gramme, with enormously larger missiles in 
prospect in the near future, may cause 
modifications over large local areas or on @ 
worldwide basis in the upper atmosphere.” 


Twist and enlist 


The US Army is giving away Twist records 
in the hope of persuading teenagers to 
enlist, The words on the first one: “* Bend 
your knees, swivel your hips, Twist on 
down, and enlist.” - Daily Mail, January 26. 


A missile a day 


“An average of about one Boeing Minute- 
man ICBM per day will be turned over to 
Strategic Air Command launch crews dur- 
ing 1963 if the present rate of effort con- 
tinues,” reports the American weekly 
Missiles and Rockets in its, December 10 
issue. 


The romance of war 


“Although it was not announced at the 
fime, one 10-missile Minuteman flight at 
Malmstrom Air Force Base (Great Falls, 
Montana) was turned over to Strategic Air 
Command during the Cuban crisis. Official 
operational turn-over was early in Decem- 
ber, But contractors, labourers and military. 
personnel worked around the clock to get 
the complex ready for action during the 
tense weck in October when it appeared the 
ICBMs might be needed. Air Force spokes- 
men are high in praise of the co-operation 
received; Some contractors are refusing to 
bill the Air Force for the extra effort.” - 
Missiles and Rockets, December 17, 1962. 


A drop in the Loch 


Crime is up in Argyllshire according to the 
annual report of Chief Constable K. Mac- 
Kinnon. The total number of adult crimes 
committed rose from 3,264 to 3,450, an in- 
crease of 186 on the previous year. Juvenile 
crime also increased from 80 cases to 112. 
Cases of “breach of the peace,” however, 
fell from 669 to 437, largely as a result of a 
drop ‘in the number of anti-Polaris demon- 
strators at the Holy Loch being prosecuted. 
In 1961 there were 434 cases of “ breach of 
the peace” arising from these demonstra- 
tions, against 139 in 1962. - The Scotsman, 
January 18. 


Those simple things 


“A talk .was given by a member of the 
Women’s Voluntary Services to the Health 
Visitors on the simple things that women 
should. now about nuclear warfare and the 
preparations, that could be made in advance. 
Many anxious. mothers were referred to the 
Women’s Voluntary. Services. and several 
groups attended talks arranged by them.” 


This rather circular statement is to be found 
in the latest annual report of Dr. V. N. 
Leyshon; Medical Officer of, Health., and 
Principal: School, Medical , Officer. for. the 
County Borough of Derby, in\the section of 
the report dealing with the, work of Derby's 
Health Visitors. 


Sit-down ends cold war 
An. argument, about the heating, or lack of 
it, ona train at Chivasso, N., Italy, was, re- 
solved on January 15 when 100 shivering 
passengers. staged a, sit-down strike. in front 
of. the engine and would not let it leave 
until the heating system had been repaired. 
- Daily Express, January 16. . 
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Government openness 


In Richard Bosten’s Pantomime Politics 
(Peace News, January 18, 1963) there 
appears a truly astounding observation. 
After commenting on the secrecy with which 
the British Government makes decisions that 
may affect the lives of millions of people, 
Mr. Boston goes on to state: “ This secrecy 
is most apparent when compared with the 
openness of political life in the USA.” 
Which USA is Mr. Boston talking about ? 
Certainly it can’t be the one I live in. 


How overt does he regard the decision to 
blockade Cuba ? Was he cognizant of any 
concurrent congressional debate on what 
might well have been the most important 
(and final) political decision in the history 
of the world ? 


How many people does he think were aware 
of the preparations to invade Cuba in 1961? 
Does he think that anyone was given ad- 
cance warning of the undeclared war in 
Vietnam ? Who.voted for the US concen- 
tration camps there?) Who knew of Korea? 
Quemoy? Lebanon? Guatemala? The 
counterforce policy? How about the deci- 
sion to develop the atom bomb? To use it? 
To resume testing it? Were these all de- 
cided on by some vast plebiscite which 
some-how bypassed me in New York? 


Had Mr. Boston read nothing in his life 
other than Peace News he still should have 
known better - i.e., the articles on the Pearl 
Harbour morass, or Jim Peck’s recent letter 
about the Government’s unilateral breach of 
its 1794 Seneca Indian Treaty. 


Actually Mr. Boston, or anyone else for that 
matter, would be hard put to equal the 
analyses of government put forth by various 
anarchist theoreticians over a century ago. 
For example, would he care to add to the 
following words of Proudhon? “To be 
governed is to be conscripted, drilled, 
fleeced, exploited, monopolised, extorted 
from, exhausted, hoaxed and robbed; then, 
upon the slightest resistance, at the first 
word of complaint, to be repressed, fined, 
vilified, annoyed, hunted down, pulled 
about, beaten, disarmed, bound, imprisoned, 
shot, judged, condemned, banished, sacri- 
ficed, sold, betrayed, and, to crown ali, ridi- 
culed, derided, outraged, dishonoured.” 

Hi. W. Morton, 

P.O. Box 261, 

Cooper Station, 

New York 3, N.Y. 


Richard Boston writes: 1 could, of course, 
match H. W. Morton’s list with a similar 
oné of the iniquities of British politics. But 
when I said that political life in the USA 


THE BRITISH PEACE 


COMMITTEE 


When Peace News sets out io present to its 
readers the policy and purpose of the British 
Peace Committee, as it did in its centre page 
article by Geof Bevan on January 18, our 
feeling should be one of appreciation. Un- 
fortunately ‘on this occasion this is not pos- 
sible. Not even the most charitable mind 
could describe it as friendly in tone; 
nowhere in what your correspondent has to 
say is there even the smallest recognition of 
the contribution we have made in fourteen 
years of activity. I hope therefore that you 
will not claim that your treatment is an 
attempt to be objective, or to “clarify 
differences.” The real question that your 
misrepresentation of us raises is the editorial 
policy of your paper. 


During the fast three years you have re- 
ported our activities (and they have been 
many) on two occasions only. The first was 
when we held a large meeting in London 
with Professor Linus, Pauling as the prin- 
cipal speaker; the second was last September 
when we organised the “ Mobilisation for 
Peace”? campaign. On both occasions: I 
wrote to protest at inaccuracies in your re- 
ports. Neither letter was published, but on 
the second occasion there was a subsequent 
correction printed, and we received a letter 
in which it was agreed that we had cause to 
complain, and which concluded hopefully 
by saying, “that this affair has led us to 
examine our position a bit more thought- 
fully than before.” 


Before I comment on the facts in Mr. 
Bevan’s article I would like to make it clear 
that no material or information concerning 
the BPC’s policy was asked for by Mr. 
Bevan, and it is obvious from his article 
that he had in fact not studied our policy 
statements or publications. In the short tele- 
phone conversation from which he quotes 
no indication was given to me at the time 
that my observations were intended for pub- 
lication. 


Concerning the facts in the article, Mr. 
Bevan says that Communists are members 
of the BPC. We have no individual mem- 
bership, and we work through local groups 
and committees, some of which have an in- 
dividual membership. We welcome support 
from all points of view and from members 
of alt political parties. Our Vice-Presidents 
come in for special mention in the article. 
They are 36 in number and they are people 
who have made a distinguished contribution 
to our national life (two are Nobel Prize 
winners and there is a total of seven Fellows 
of the Royal Society, to, give an example 
from one field), If you are going to write 
abaut them at all, should you not use.a 
little more care, especially when it comes. to 
attaching political labels ? 


On policy the BPC is and always has been 
opposed 16 the manufacture and testing of 
nuclear weapons. We were the first organ- 
isation to launch a mass campaign against 
the atom bomb, collecting one and a quarter 
million signatures in this country in support 
of the Stockholm Appeal, which was ad- 
dressed to the leaders of the great powers, 
including our Government. 


We have always maintained that the prin- 
cipal object of the peace movement in 
Britain should be to change the policy of 
our Government in favour of peace. Fur- 
ther, we have regarded the abolition of 
nuclear weapons and bases as the most im- 
portant task of the peace movement, we 
have argued consistently for international 
agreement to disarm, and we have always 
endeavoured to do something when a con- 
flict in some part of the world became a 
danger to world peace. Mr. Bevan some- 
how tries to give the impression that such a 
policy is suspect - even Machiavellian, per- 
haps! Certainly we have never claimed 
that we are unique in what we stand for. 
Our policy may be more comprehensive 
than that of CND or the Committee of 100, 
but is there not a need for both kinds of 
organisation in the peace movement today ? 
Finally, to quote Mr. Bevan’s last ‘point on 
“unilateralism and CND.” The General 
Council of the BPC held in March, 1958 (its 
first meeting after the formation of CND) 
passed the following resolution: “This 
meeting of the General Council of the 
British Peace Committee welcomes the 
formation of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament and- supports its policy state- 
ment.” In May of the same year the 
national conference of the BPC welcomed 
the CND and the contribution that it was 
making. There has never been any attempt 
to move away from this position, as refer- 
ence to our subsequent national conference 
resolutions show. Our supporters have 
taken part in the first and all subsequent 
Aldermaston marches. Our contribution has 
been modest but consistent. We shall be 
marching again this year, and in response to 
our first appeal one of our supporting 
organisations in Scotland has booked two 
coaches already. 


We hope that other organisations will be 
supporting the campaign against foreign 
military bases that we are launching. Can- 
not peace organisations work together more, 
and if they do honestly differ, find ways of 
preventing these differences from harming 
the overriding need for peace, which is the 
aim that we are all pledged to achieve ? 
Colin Sweet, 

Secretary, British Peace Committee, 

94 Charlotte Street, 

London, W.1. 


Letters to 


the Edito 


Ea fg ue 
Was nmore open than in this country I was 
simpty thinking of the way in which jour- 
nalists like J. F. Stone are able to get at and 
reveal information which British journalists 
(vide Vassall tribunal) have to make up. 
And I should have thought that more hard 
information was revealed by Senate sub- 
committees than by Question Time in the 
House of Commons. 


I sympathise with the Proudhon quote, but 
it is hardly an analysis, 


A forces CND group? 


We find it extremely encouraging to read of 
further disseni within the forces. We are 
sure there are many more who, after having 
enlisted, have found that their political and 
moral convictions have radically altered. 


It occurred to us that many such people, 
either pacifists or merely nuclear unilater- 
alists, could have considerable success in 
propagating their ideas in the close com- 
munities peculiar to service life: but, lack- 
ing support of either a moral or practical 
nature, they are loath to try. From our own 
experience we have found that such activi- 
ties can yield considerable success, and won- 
dered if it would be possible to provide the 
above-mentioned support and to co-ordinate 
activities and ideas by forming a services 
CND group. 

Would anyone interested in such a project, 
either within the forces or outside, please 
contact us. 

686334 J/T Parker, E. R., 

686330 J/T McKenna, M., 

Bk J.3, c/o Station P.O., 

RAF, Locking, 

Weston-super-Mare, 

Somerset. 


Schizophrenia 


That social factors are important in the 
genesis of a mental illness like schizophrenia 
is undeniable. Indeed, by focusing on the 
grievances of present day existence and its 
poverty of social exchange we may gain a 
deeper understanding of what it is like to 
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experience the total isolation of mental 
breakdown. However, John Linsie is car- 
ried away into the trap of giving such a 
description causal attributes. 


For instance, when we examine the well- 
known fact that there are greater numbers 
of schizophrenics in densely populated 
urban centres, one could say that people, 
socially isolated and without family support 
and permanent relationships, are liable to 
mental breakdown. But equally a case can 
be made that constitutionally vulnerable 
personalities prone to schizophrenic illness 
drift to big towns. There the cooler imper- 
sonal life may suit them better and even 
reduce the number of potential mental 
hospital cases ! 

Schizophrenia is not only a disease of 
modern civilisations, but appears throughout 
history and in all types of society; in the 
industrial, agricultural, in the advanced and 
the more backward. It expresses itself in 
the prevailing culture in terms of the dis- 
solution and alienation of modern man, to 
possession by gods and demons of the more 
primitive, 

Its causes must be sought from a complex 
network of linking and interacting factors - 
the unchartered field of electrical and chem- 
ical reactions of the brain, genetic predis- 
positions and the inter-relations of parent, 
child, and society. 

If the variables were few, as John Linsie 
suggests, the problem would be much easier. 
Dr. Arnon Bentovim, 

24 Molyneux Street, 

London, W.1. 


Information wanted 


Putney and Wimbledon working group, 
Committee of 100, are collecting informa- 
tion regarding the development, manufac- 
ture and use of bacteriological weapons, and 
would welcome any assistance or the loan 
of material. Please write to the address 
below. 

Colin Johnson, 

2ib Cariton Drive, 

London, S.W.15. (PUT 5983.) 
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At large 
again! 


Seen here at their “ coming-out party ” 
in Friends’ House last Monday are 
Terry Chandler, Pat Pottle and Trevor 
Hatton. About 100 people in Friends’ 
House gathered to welcome the three, 
who have served eighteen month jail 
sentences for their part in organising 
the Wethersfield demonstration of 
December 9, 1961. 

lan Dixon is due out of prison today, 
and there will be a reception for him 
at ‘Peace News’ between 12 noon and 
2 p.m. 

Michael Randle is to be released on 
Monday, February 11. 


Dead airman ‘feared pressing the button’ 


An airman’s fear that he might have to 
press the button and blow everybody up was 
ceferred to at an inquest at the RAF hos- 
pital at Nocton Hall last Monday. 


The inquest was that of 39-year-old Chief 
Technician Harry Harris, who had been in 
charge of Pad 27 at RAF Coleby, which is 
attached to a Thor rocket base. 

Dr. Donald Buchanan, of the Lawn Hos- 
pital, Lincoln, had been giving Chief Tech- 
nician Harris psychiatric treatment since 
before Christmas, but the RAF authorities 
did not know. 


The doctor stated at the inquest: “He said 
it worried him because he would be sitting 
there to press a button and blow everybody 
up. . . . He wanted to see a civilian 
psychiatrist in preference to a_ service 
psychiatrist because he felt it might 
jeopardise his career. But although he was 
mentally disturbed, I never thought he con- 
sidered suicide.” 


Chief Technician Harris was killed after a 
27-foot fall from a searchlight pylon, and 
was found in the snow with head injuries 
when a search was made because he did 


V-bomber base to be 
put up for auction 


The East Anglia Committee of 100 has 
decided to auction one of the V-bomber 
bases in East Anglia, RAF Marham. The 
auction will be in Swaffham market place, 
six miles from the base, at a date still to be 
determined, and the stuff for sale will be 
disposed of in suitable lots. Peter Cadogan, 
secretary of the Committee, writes: 


“ The V-bomber base is immoral, irrational, 
out-dated and expensive. To make matters 
worse we are now told that it is to be 
strengthened and further developed. We re- 
solved to do something about it. Last year 
we went to plough up the V-bomber base at 
Honington. Now we have come to the con- 


Defence mission 
for India 


Last Tuesday a joint British Commonwealth- 
US air defence mission was scheduled to 
leave London for India to examine the pro- 
blems of organising air defence “ against the 
possibility of any further Chinese aggres- 
sion.” The mission, which is going at the 
invitation of the Indian Government, will 
study among other things the protection of 
large cities in India against air attack, the 
possibility. of improving the radar system, 
and India’s air defence capability generally. 
Last November Mr. Nehru said of India’s 
policy of non-alignment: “We want to 
pursue that policy as far as we can. Of 
course, if we are attacked we have to defend 
ourselves, and we take such help as we can 
get.” 

Last Monday US Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk revealed that the US has sent £21 
million worth of military aid to strengthen 
India’s “ defences ” against China. 


clusion that the V-bombers. stationed at 
RAF Marham in Norfolk are so much scrap 
metal and that we should accordingly con- 
duct a public auction to sell them and their 
associated equipment to the highest bidders. 
“We have decided that the land of the base 
should be handed over to the Norfolk 
County Council in order that it might be 
used for some creative purpose. We intend 
to claim it on behalf of the Council. We 
also intend to discuss with the service per- 
sonnel the problem of alternative employ- 
ment, 


“After the auction purchasers and _ their 
friends will be taken to RAF Marham by 
car and bus to claim their property. They 
will carry suitable stickers inscribed “ Sold 
for Scrap,” “ Reclaimed for Peaceful Uses,” 
etc. The bombs, of course, will be marked 
for dispatch to nuclear power stations. We 
have in mind a strictly non-violent entry to 
the base to effect the reclamation, the rest. 
will be up to the demonstrators themselves 
to decide. 


“ Proceeds of the auction will be for famine 
relief. We invite CND members to join the 
demonstration on their own terms, as they 
did at Honington.” 


Liberals campaign 


A new campaign, “ Liberals Against Tests,” 
has started this week. The group will cam- 
paign within the Liberal Party for a 
neutralist policy for Britain, and will 
organise study groups, discussions, and 
general debate within the Liberal Party. 
Supporters of the group include Eric Lub- 
bock, M.P., and Sir Andrew Murray, one of 
the Liberal Party’s honorary treasurers. 
Further details may be had from A. Mc- 
Neill, 6 Oak Hilt Lane, Belstead Road, 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 


not check in at his control. He was mar- 


ried, with two children, 


At the inquest the coroner, Mr. William 
Pattinson, decided that his death was by 
misadventure, but added: “I cannot think 
Harris was quite as strong in the head as 
he should have been for this kind of work. 
But I am not going to say he went up the 
pylon with a view to committing suicide, 
He may have gone to have a look-see.” 
Referring to Harris’s psychiatric treatment, 
Mr. Pattinson said : “I think these psychia- 
trists are under a great obligation each to 
the other. I think that this kind of treat- 
ment should come through RAF channels. 
If this man had broken his arm the RAF 
doctor would have come along. It is much 
more dangerous to have broken mental 
processes. : 

“T think if the RAF authorities had known 
he was having private treatment they would 
have made some other arrangements.” 

An RAF spokesman said later: “ Harris 


would not have had to press any button if 
the situation arose. He was just speaking 
figuratively, Everyone on a missile base - 
even a cook - thinks he plays some part in 
pressing a button. But Harris had nothing 
to do with it - he was speaking very 
loosely.” 


This story, reported in last Tuesday's 
Express and Telegraph, has a marked simi- 
larity to the case of the berserk airman at 
Sculthorpe, Norfolk, who threatened to 
pump bullets into a nuclear weapon. As 
reported in Peace News on December 7, 
this airman, nuclear weapons mainten- 
ance expert Master Sergeant Cunningham 
had had mental disturbances before this 
event, but his superior officers appear not to 
have known. A further case, of a nuclear 
weapons officer at Kelley Air Force Base in 
Texas who shot his wife and pleaded tempo- 
rary insanity resulting from the depressing 
nature of his work, was reported in Peace 
News on January 4. 


Letter from the USSR 


The two Indian peace marchers, Satish 
Kumar and E. P. Menon, who are marching 
from New Delhi to Washington via Moscow 
with a demand for unilateral disarmament 
and non-violent action, have now been 
marching through the Soviet Union for 
nearly a month. 


E. P. Menon writes : 


“At twelve noon on New Year’s Day, 
which was very sunny, we entered the Soviet 
Union from Iran, and we have been walk- 


Africa meeting 


At an Anti-Apartheid meeting on Tuesday, 
February 5 (Caxton Hall, 7.30), Carol King 
will be speaking about her visit to South 
Africa last year, when she travelled with 
Helen Joseph on a 7,000 mile journey visit- 
ing people banished to remote areas. 


This is the first of a series of such meetings, 
for both members and non-members of 
Anti-Apartheid. 


Helen Joseph's book, If This Be Treason, 
was published this week (Andre Deutsch, 
18s.). Mrs. Joseph is giving her earnings 
from the book to Christian Action Defence 
and Aid Fund. The publishers will be con- 
tributing sixpence per copy sold. if This 
Be Treason, which gives an account of the 
so-called Treason Trial (Helen Joseph was 
Accused Number Two) and the journal she 
kept during her detention after Sharpeville, 
has a foreword by Albert Luthuli. It will 
be reviewed shortly in Peace News, 


ing through this country with double energy 
and enthusiasm. The people in villages and 
cities gather in hundreds and thousands to 
extend an encouraging warm welcome to us. 
A wonderful atmosphere is being created in 
this country for peace in the world. People 
are horribly afraid of the present world 
situation. 


“The peace committee and the Friendship 
Society of the Soviet Union are giving all 
help and co-operation to us in our journey, 
which will take us towards the Black Sea 
coast and then to Rostov, Kharkov and 
Moscow, Delhi is over 3,000 miles away 
and Moscow is nearer now. We hope to get 
there in April. 

“ Our decision not to carry any money with 
us fetches much love, hospitality and one- 
ness with the common people. After all, the 
fundamental qualities of human beings are 
the same everywhere, Alas, had man been 
wiser all these artificial barriers wouldn’t 
have existed.” 


Christian assembly 


The theme of this year’s Church of Scotland 
Christian Youth Assembly in Edinburgh, 
“ The Cross, the Sword, and the Bomb,” has 
attracted the largest inter-denominational 
youth gathering ever held in Scotland. 
About 1,500 young Scots are expected in 
Edinburgh for the conference, which takes 
place on February 9 and 10. 
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